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AMA SPECIAL CONFERENCE 
ON LABOR RELATIONS 


May 11-13, 1959 La Salle Hotel, Chicago 


Penpinc legislation and the forthcoming steel contracts are among the absorbing 
issues that will be tackled by leading executives at AMA’s Annual Labor Relations 
Conference. Once again, the emphasis will be on indicators, experience, and know- 
how. 


A feature of the program will be a panel discussion on the AFL-CIO merger and 
what the various aspects of this famous “marriage” mean to industrial relations men. 


Actual corporate experience in preparing for bargaining, renegotiation, com- 
munications, and grievance procedure in non-union plants will be among the other 
topics. There will also be a special presentation by the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service and a panel on specific problems in collective bargaining. 


Among the speakers: 


William G. Caples, Vice President, Inland Steel Co. 

Edward A. McCabe, Administrative Assistant to the President of the United States. 

Joseph Loftus, New York Times Correspondent, Washington, D. C. 

W. Willard Wirtz, Professor of Law, Northwestern University. 

Robert Moore, Deputy Director, Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 
iation and Concilia- 

ee a eae es Federal Media 


Chester E. Johansen, Vice President of Industrial Relations and Security, ITT 
Laboratories. 


John H. Weeks, Vice President of Personnel, The Glidden Co. 
A. L. Belcher, Director of Industrial Relations, The Pillsbury Co. 


Plan now to attend—tregister today! 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 





Of Character and Discipleship 


T He CHARACTER of a man’s life lives on after him, not 
only in what he did but mainly in the extent to which he 
enthused others to follow on where he left off. This has 
been true of prophets, pioneers and teachers throughout 
history. .. . The “handing-on” principle or discipleship is 
not, I am convinced, the accidental fortune of a few, it is 
very much a part of human tradition on the side of right. 

So it can be said that the character of one or several 
men can influence an enterprise, whether it is owned by 
the state, the co-operative movement, a public company or 
a family. Similarly this applies in a trade union, or a 
professional institution. 

The more one tries to compare the success of one enter- 
prise with another of similar size, in the same trade and 
even the same area, the more impossible it is to attribute 
full success to operational luck, scientific opportunism, or 
the use of management and other economic techniques— 
least of all perhaps to the evolutions and “ologies” of 
human relations activity. Surely the good result emerges 
inescapably from the ethos and character of key men. 


—JOHN MarsH, People at Work. 
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strictly personnel : 


Top Management and the 
Industrial Relations Function 


THoucH HopeFut declarations that in- 
dustrial relations is growing in prestige 
in the management hierarchy are always 
being made, little evidence to support 
this belief seems to be forthcoming from 
the findings of the second national sur- 
vey conducted by Industrial Relations 
News.* Among the 500 industrial rela- 
tions men from companies of all types 
and sizes whose replies were used to 
form the survey sample, there was gen- 
eral agreement that their function still 
runs a poor fourth in status to sales, pro- 
duction, and finance. 

Actually, the survey shows, top man- 
agement’s attitude toward industrial re- 
lations seems to vary with company size. 
Thus, while about 15 per cent of the re- 
spondents from companies with under 
500 employees thought that management 
looked upon their department as no 
more than a necessary evil, the propor- 
tion of personnel men taking this gloomy 
view rose steadily with each successive 
size group; but the trend was sharply re- 
versed in the largest companies surveyed 
(over 6,000 employees), where only 5 per 
cent of the respondents agreed on this 
unflattering description of their status. 

Similar correlations appeared in the re- 
plies to other questions. While, for exam- 
*The Industrial Relations Executive, 1958-1959. 


Industrial Relations News, New York, 1959. 
$3.50. 
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ple, over 90 per cent of the respondents 
in the smallest companies said that they 
had adequate access to top management, 
this proportion decreased as company size 
increased; but in the largest companies it 
soared again to over 90 per cent. 

Again, in both the smallest and the 
largest companies, proportionately more 
industrial relations executives agreed 
that they were kept constantly informed 
on company plans and policies. 

Some interesting data on the personal, 
educational, and business backgrounds 
of the executives surveyed, along with 
such pertinent details as how much they 
earn, how long they work, and what they 
think of their future prospects are also 
forthcoming from this study. The com- 
prehensive picture of the personnel man 
and his job which emerges should be in- 
structive not only to those already in the 
field but also to those now planning to 
enter it. 


Harvard Business School Grads 
Looking for Small Companies 


GonE, IT sEEMs, are the days when the 
Harvard Business School was the happy 
hunting ground of the giant corporation. 
Of the 600 students who will graduate 
from the School this year, a certain num- 
ber, the Student Association Placement 
Committee announces, “have a strong de- 
sire to enter small or medium-size busi- 
ness concerns.” 





Though just how many members of 
the 1959 graduating class are averse to 
the idea of working for big business re- 
mains a closely guarded secret, the num- 
ber is apparently sizable enough for them 
to have banded together to launch a novel 
switch on the usual recruiting procedures. 
Ignoring the blandishments of the na- 
tional companies whose recruiters yearly 
flock to the Cambridge campus, the 
group is sending its own representatives 
into the field, each covering a different 
geographical area. 

Thus, Mr. Bertram Wyle, student 
representative for 25 prospective MBA’s 
who want to work in metropolitan New 
York, has lately been calling on business 
associations and the heads of smaller 
companies in that area with a folder of 
résumés under his arm. The students in 
his group, many of whom are interested 
in some phase of marketing, range in age 
from 23 to 35. Most of them have had 
previous business experience and all are 
ready to accept modest starting salaries 
for positions that hold promise of a bright 
future. The representatives combing oth- 
er areas offer similar reservoirs of man- 
agerial talent for the smaller company 
waiting only to be tapped. 

This venture should be of special in- 
terest to firms that have hitherto exclud- 
ed the Harvard Business School from their 
recruiting campaigns in the belief that 
they cannot compete in prestige and al- 
lure with the offers held out by large or- 
ganizations. New York companies that 
would like further details about Mr. 
Wyle’s group may write him at 7 Gran- 
ville Road, Cambridge, Mass. Informa- 
tion on graduates wishing to locate in 
other areas can be obtained from either 
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the Chairman of the Student Association 
Placement Committee or the Placement 
Director of the Harvard Business School, 
Boston 63, Mass. 


Pension Plans: Benevolent Chains? 


TAKING A FAST LOOK at the extraordi- 
narily low quit rate for all workers in 
the past few years, Fortune recently con- 
cluded that the main cause of this “new, 
unprecedented immobility among men in 
American industry” has been the pro- 
liferation of private pension and health 
and welfare plans over the past decade.* 
Now comes Professor Arthur M. Ross, 
of the University of California at Berke- 
ley, to dispel the notion that workers are 
becoming more and more bound to their 
jobs by the benevolent chains of the com- 
pany’s benefits program. Neither the 
growth of pension plans nor that other 
frequently cited cause of labor inflexibil- 
ity—union insistence on seniority rights 
—has been chiefly accountable for the 
long-term decline in the quit rate, he 
maintains.** 

Professor Ross bases this contention on 
a careful analysis of the variations in the 
quit rate from 1910 to 1956. Pointing 
out that significant comparisons cannot 
be made except between periods that are 
relatively similar in their economic con- 
text, we have to go back to the late 
1920’s, he says, to find an interval that 
can rightly be compared with the period 
since 1948. Though quit rates in this lat- 
ter period (excluding the Korean war 


®“Why Workers Stay Put,” Fortune, October, 
1958, p. 199. 


**A. M. Ross, “Do We Have a New Industrial 
Feudalism?” The American Economic Review, 
December, 1958, p. 903. 
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years) have been lower than they were 
in the middle and late 1920's, actually 
they amounted to only about a one-third 
reduction in the quit rate over a 30-year 
span. The contraction in the late 1920's 
was proportionately almost twice as high. 

Since neither pension plans nor senior- 
ity rights were operative factors in the 
signal decline in the quit rate in the late 
1920’s, what grounds are there for as- 
suming that they have accounted for the 
smaller reduction during the past few 
years? Actually, Professor Ross points 
out, innumerable labor mobility studies 
have shown that turnover has always 
been closely correlated with age and 
length of service: even the enormous la- 
bor turnover before the 1920’s was con- 
centrated almost entirely among junior 
employees. Workers stay put today for 
the same reasons as they have always 
done— increasing family responsibilities, 
the difficulty of securing a better job, and 
a general: unwillingness to disrupt an al- 
ready settled way of life. 

Further, Professor Ross points out, 
though companies with pension plans 
generally have lower separation and quit 
rates than those without pension plans, 
this may well be because the company 
likely to adopt a pension plan is also 
likely to have lower turnover for other 
reasons, ¢.g., better opportunities for pro- 
motion and transfer. At all events, some 
area studies have shown that the separa- 
tion or quit rate among large companies 
with pension plans is no lower than that 
prevailing among other companies of 
equal size that do not have pension plans. 

As for the ties of seniority, this would 
seem to be a matter of putting the cart 
before the horse: seniority is merely the 
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natural consequence of the worker’s de- 
cision to stay put in the first place. On 
the whole, Professor Ross concludes, the 
moderate decline in the quit rate during 
the past few years seems to be mainly 
attributable to (1) the spread of union- 
ism—‘“the appalling conditions which 
once drove men out of their jobs have 
largely disappeared”; (2) the aging of 
the labor force—‘“fewer employees are 
going through the experimental phase of 
their working lives”; and (3) the stabil- 
ity of manufacturing employment. Sen- 
iority rules, he concedes, have contributed 
indirectly to the decline, inasmuch as 
they do enable the worker to stay with 
the company, once he has made up his 
mind that this is where he belongs. 


Retirement: How Much 
Can Counseling Help? 


WITHIN THE past few years, retirement 
counseling has come to be regarded as a 
natural component of the forward-look- 
ing employee relations program. But with 
all due respect to the excellent intentions 
behind it, does retirement counseling 
amount to much more than a species of 
preaching to the converted? What can 
it do for the worker who counters the 
unwelcome prospect of retirement either 
by repressing all thought of it or by fall- 
ing back on vague and totally unrealistic 
expectations of how he is going to man- 
age once his working days are over? 

That a good many workers fall into 
this problem category is suggested by the 
findings of a study of the attitudes of 
industrial workers toward aging and re- 
tirement by Dr. G. Hamilton Crook, As- 
sociate Clinical Professor of Medical Psy- 





chology at the University of California, 
and Martin Heinstein, a clinical psy- 
chologist.* The study (part of an interdis- 
ciplinary project conducted by the Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, under a 
grant from the Ford Foundation) cov- 
ered 876 skilled, semi-skilled, and un- 
skilled workers, both male and female, 
in 27 companies in the San Francisco and 
Los Angeles areas. Aside from bringing 
out some interesting differences between 
the older and younger workers in the 
sample in attitudes toward working and 
aging, the study points up the fact that 
the older workers for the most part mani- 
fested no more practical concern with the 
problems of retirement than did their 
younger colleagues. 

Of the 616 men studied, 287 were aged 
50 or older. Their median age was ap- 
proximately 58. More than a third were 
60 or older, and a few were septuagenar- 
ians. 

The majority of these older men felt 
secure in their jobs and were well satis- 
fied with and adjusted to them, the study 
found. For many, the idea of working 
ranked high in their system of values. 
Most of them did not want to quit work- 
ing at a fixed retirement age, though 
about one-third expected that they would 
be forced to retire, and about one-fourth 
hoped to retire while they still had some 
time remaining to them. 

Though retirement was in fact fairly 
imminent for many of these older men, 
nearly two-thirds indicated that they had 
no definite retirement plans. Of those 


*G. H. Crook and M. Heinstein, The Older 

Worker in Industry. Institute of Industrial Rela- 

tions, University of California, Berkeley, 1958. 
.00. 
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who did have plans, rather more than 
one-half looked forward to pursuing un- 
paid hobbies, such as gardening, travel, 
and the like, and rather less than one- 
half said that they intended either to go 
into business for themselves (buying or 
building and operating a motel was fre- 
quently mentioned) or to take up some 
form of remunerative employment. 

Among those who faced retirement 
within five to ten years, there were some 
who said that they hoped to accumulate 
enough savings or financial resources to 
carry out their plans, but that they had 
not started to save “yet.” Even among 
the relatively small number of plans 
mentioned, say the authors of the report, 
“at least one-third seemed unrealistic 
and improbable of achievement in view 
of the very limited financial resources of 
the planners.” 

In short, many of these older workers 
seemed to be responding to the threat of 
retirement either by shutting it out of 
their minds altogether, or by wishful 
thinking. While recognizing that the same 
tendencies may not be true of white- 
collar workers, the report indicates that 
the repressive defences of the average 
worker may well be too strong and his 
need to ignore his impending retirement 
too intense, to enable him to profit much 


from retirement counseling or even fairly 


intensive pre-retirement training. “It 
seems very likely,” say the authors, 
“that those workers who manage to make 
retirement a positive part of their lives 
will not do so primarily by virtue of 
pre-retirement counseling, but chiefly be- 
cause of life-long habits of forethought 
and planning, and long-term cultivation 
of broader interests.” 








The author casts a withering look at the men— 
and methods—mainly responsible for so many 
management development programs going to pot. 


Management Development 
At the Crossroads 


ERWIN K. TAYLOR 
President 


Personnel Research and Development Corp. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Suppose Hat your wife, by whatever 
mysterious means women arrive at 
such conclusions, has come to expect 
a mink coat for her birthday. No less- 
er gift, however opulent, will leave her 
other than unhappy and disappoint- 
ed. On the other hand, if you have 
been fortunate enough to be able 
somehow to lead her to expect noth- 
ing more than a bouquet of roses, 
even so trivial a trinket as a Volks- 
wagen or an MG is likely to send her 
into ecstasy. 

This principle holds generally true. 
It has been repeatedly shown that sat- 
isfaction or dissatisfaction with the 
outcome of an act or process depends 
more on how far the results obtained 
come up to, or fall short of expecta- 


tions than on the absolute success of 
the undertaking. 

In the early days of management de- 
velopment, its more fervent advocates 
portrayed their programs as panaceas 
for all the ills that beset expanding 
managements emerging from the trav- 
ails and traumas of operating under 
wartime conditions. Gadgets and gim- 
micks became the order of the day. 
Work simplification, conference leader- 
ship, role playing, brainstorming, 
committee management, bottoms-up 
management are but a few of the myr- 
iad methodologies that were devised 
to win the uncritical acceptance of 
overanxious executives eager to divest 
themselves of a responsibility which 
they felt ill-equipped by talent or train- 





Autnor’s Nore. This article is dedicated to John G. Sholl, M.D., for reasons best known to him and 


me. 
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ing to discharge in a proper manner. 

No wonder that this or that glibly 
presented management development 
program so often looked like the sim- 
ple solution to the complicated prob- 
lem of building an effective, harmoni- 
ous management team! How easy it 
was for the harassed executive to ac- 
cept the wishful thought that his man- 
agement development program would 
solve all his “people” problems and 
leave him free to concentrate on the 
more tangible and soluble operating 
aspects of his organization! 


Great Expectations 


Such executives must have had 
great expectations—expectations that 
transcended any realistic understand- 
ing of what even a well-constituted 


management development program 
could accomplish. Sometimes, too, a 


highly placed executive, having 
pushed the button that set the wheels 
of “management development” in mo- 
tion, promptly forgot about it, under 
the complacent impression that all was 
now well. Turning their attention to 
the kinds of problems with which 
they were more comfortable, too many 
such executives dissociated themselves 
entirely from the operations of the 
program. Others, by contrast, eager 
for personal and/or corporate public- 
ity, wrote or set their names to glow- 
ing panegyrics of what their programs 
were going to achieve. Unfortunately, 
they did not confine these rodomon- 
tades to simple accounts of their op- 
erations. Rather, they gleefully 
climbed out on an assortment of limbs 
and, by reporting their hopes as ac- 


complishments, did even more to de- 
lude themselves than their audience. 

When a year or two failed to make 
callow collegians ready to assume the 
responsibility of divisional manager- 
ship—when the taciturn director of re- 
search and development did not mag- 
ically metamorphose into an adminis- 
trative paragon—when the wheeling 
and dealing general sales manager 
continued to fly off in eight different 
directions at once—when, in short, all 
the changes that would have made the 
president’s job a bed of roses did not 
materialize, consternation and bewil- 
derment arose. What had gone wrong? 

The plain, simple fact was that the 
olympian outcomes management had 
been led to expect could not possibly 
have materialized in even the most 
competently conceived and executed 
program—and many management de- 
velopment programs were far from 
competent in either conception or ex- 
ecution. It was only natural that, ex- 
posed to closer scrutiny in the light of 
1958’s dwindling dollars, program aft- 
er program was found to have fallen 
disappointingly short of its declared 
objectives. Equally natural was the re- 
action that set in—general damnation 
of all phases of management develop- 
ment, often most fervently expressed 
by those who had initially been its 
most enthusiastic advocates. 

As a typical example, the experience of 
one large manufacturing organization 
which had for several years pursued with 
religious vigor a management perform- 
ance evaluation procedure blindly bor- 
rowed from a totally unrelated midwest- 


ern utility company might be cited. The 
writer, while still associated with a uni- 
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versity, arranged for one of his graduate 
students (an employee of the company) 
to explore systematically as a doctoral dis- 
sertation the impact of the program upon 
those to whom it was administered. The 
findings were by no means wholly nega- 
tive. There seemed to be a sizable amount 
of communication between subordinates 
and superiors, though it was far from 
perfect as a means of developing junior 
managers. While some men denied any 
awareness of having been counseled by 
their superiors, a fair number agreed that 
such sessions had been conducted, and 
there was even some correlation between 
the subordinate’s concept of the content 
of the counseling session and his superi- 
or’s concept of it. Some men, too, had 
even taken positive (though not always 
effective) action on the basis of the coun- 
seling they had received. 

But this was far short of what the pro- 
ponents of the package had promised for 
it and, because management’s hopes had 
been too high, the program early fell vic- 
tim to the company’s economy drive. The 
ironic footnote to this not uncommon an- 
ecdote is that the job of the graduate stu- 
dent who conducted the study vanished 
with the program, thereby divesting the 
company of the only technically trained 
management development specialist it 
possessed. 


We need to be realistic about what 
management development programs 
can be expected to achieve. Neither 
they nor any other device will revolu- 
tionize management, solve all prob- 
lems, and create a life of ease for ex- 
ecutives. But competently designed 
and carefully fostered in a favorable 
environment where they receive ade- 
quate and active top management sup- 
port, they can accomplish sufficient re- 
sults to justify their cost. But to 
achieve this end, we have to stop 
reaching for the stars and set our 
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sights on more attainable objectives. 


False Fronts 


Probably the greatest block to the 
progress of sound management de- 
velopment lies in the programs that 
have been set up for reasons quite un- 
related to their avowed goals. Here we 
can mention only two of the most 
prevalent types. 

First come the programs inspired 
by the desire to keep up with the in- 
dustrial Joneses. These abound. Chief 
executives with little sympathy for 
and less understanding of what man- 
agement development is all about, 
nevertheless need programs in just the 
same way as they need other status 
symbols. Having a program satisfies 
an ego-need and enables the executive 
to appear knowledgeable and progres- 
sive in conversations at the luncheon 
table, the cocktail party, or the trade 
association’s annual drinkfest. If, by 
some fortunate accident, he happens 
to secure an aggressive and talented 
director of management develop- 
ment and doesn’t interfere too much 
with his operations, he may even 
reap undeserved benefits. In most 
cases, however, the end product will 
be a solemn ritual potentially capable 
of more harm than good. 

A close relative to the ego-satisfac- 
tion seeker is the unhappy victim of 
management development superim- 
posed from on high. Executive edict 
leaves him no alternative but to pro- 
mulgate a program. Frequently, a 
man who has seen 30 years’ service 
and worked himself up to his divi- 
sion managership or vice presidency 
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the hard way, is completely out of 
sympathy with these “new fangled” 
gimmicks and longs nostalgically for 
the good old days in which he could 
hire a high school graduate for $8 a 
week and “make a man out of him.” 
He is not completely sure of top man- 
agement’s sincerity and doesn’t really 
know what is actually expected of 
him. Worst of all, the financing of the 
program has to come out of his own 
budget and he is much more interest- 
ed in showing a good profit picture in 
‘the three years until his retirement 
than in leaving a strong management 
team to carry on after him. But he 
knows that the day of reckoning will 
come when he will be called upon to 
submit a written report or to get up 
at a meeting of division managers and 
inform his peers and superiors of his 
activities in this area. Fortunately for 
him, most managements do not have 
the vaguest idea of how to evaluate a 
program or what sound evaluation en- 
tails. They readily mistake movement 
for progress and accept it with alac- 
rity. Hence, the manager who can 
point to the existence of a “boy scout” 
performance appraisal system bor- 
rowed intact from a totally unrelated 
situation in which it was, coinciden- 
tally, completely ineffective, and can, 
in addition, brag of having sent two of 
his least promising junior executives 
off to extended stays at a leading busi- 
ness school, wins a round of applause 
and a hearty slap on the back. The 
fact of the matter is that in the mod- 
ern surrender of executive responsi- 
bility, euphemistically known as “de- 
centralization,” few central organiza- 


tions really know what is going on in 
the various departments, divisions, or 
units of the company, and fewer still 
have the competence to assess a man- 
agement development program. 


The Articulate Amateurs 


In one of the series of short articles 
by Mark Twain recently published for 
the first time in Harper's Magazine,* 
he soundly castigates those literary as- 
pirants who imagine that writing is 
an occupation for which no special 
preparation is needed: 


I am sure that this affront is offered to 
no trade but ours. A person untrained to 
shoemaking does not offer his services as 
a shoemaker to the foreman of a shop— 
not even the crudest literary aspirant 
would be so unintelligent as to do that. 
He would see the humor of it; he would 
see the impertinence of it; he would rec- 
ognize as the most commonplace of facts 
that an apprenticeship is necessary in or- 
der to qualify a person to be tinner, brick- 
layer, stone-mason, printer, horse-doctor, 
butcher, brakeman, car conductor, mid- 
wife—and any and every other occupa- 
tion whereby a human being acquires 
bread and fame. But when it comes to 
doing literature, his wisdoms vanish all 
of a sudden and he thinks he finds him- 
self now in the presence of a profession 
which requires no apprenticeship, no ex- 
perience, no training—nothing whatever 
but conscious talent and a lion’s cour- 
ae 


Mark Twain was wrong, however, 
in supposing that literature is the only 
trade that fails to daunt the amateur. 
Substitute “personnel” or more partic- 
ularly “management development” for 
“literature” and the passage becomes 


*“Mark Twain Speaks Out,” Harper’s Mag- 
azine, December, 1958, p. 39. 
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completely applicable to our situation. 
Perhaps we might offer an analogy of 
our own. The director of a manage- 
ment development program performs 
comparable functions, in a sense, to 
those of the maintenance superintend- 
ent of a shop containing a wide vari- 
ety of intricate devices and expensive 
equipment. No organization would 
think of allowing anyone to even 
touch this array of apparatus without 
either formal training in its use or an 
extensive apprenticeship under the di- 
rection of skilled operators. In many 
cases, the operators themselves are 
not permitted to alter the settings on 
a machine or to make a minor adjust- 
ment. A special “set-up” team is con- 
stituted, instructed, and trained for 
this specific purpose. If the equipment 
is particularly intricate and expensive, 
no one with less than an engineering 
degree is considered qualified to su- 
pervise and direct its maintenance 
and repair. In how many organiza- 
tions can it be said that the same ex- 
pertise is required of those entrusted 
with the development of human be- 
ings, infinitely more complicated as 
they are than any machine? 
Recently I talked with a man well 
trained and fully qualified in the per- 
sonnel field. He has just given up his 
personnel career and taken a job in 
another branch of industrial psychol- 
ogy. I was naturally curious and asked 
him why he had made the switch. His 
reply took me somewhat aback. “It 
was impossible,” he told me, “for me 
to continue as a professional in a field 
in which everybody was an expert.” 
His observation was an astute one 
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and his reason for deserting his chos- 
en field appears justified, compelling, 
and one with which I can readily em- 
pathize. 

There is probably no occupational 
category in American industry whose 
incumbents are so completely lacking 
in the technical training required to 
discharge competently the responsi- 
bility of their position as management 
development. This is not to say that 
all directors of management develop- 
ment are incompetent. By and large, 
they are a group of alert, conscien- 
tious, and talented people. Some of 
them have managed to acquire a sur- 
prising fund of the technical know- 
how that is essential to the success of 
any program. But a far larger number 
possess no more than a superficial 
bundle of operating techniques and 
have little or no real understanding of 
the complicated technology that 
should provide the foundation for 
what their programs are trying to ac- 
complish. 


The Cherished Panaceas 


A still more lamentable group of 
management development directors 
are those who have been exposed to 
and become enamoured of some spe- 
cialized technique such as the confer- 
ence method, role playing, brainstorm- 
ing, and so on. Properly utilized, as 
an integral part of a competently con- 
ceived program, these are valuable 
tools, but none of them is the panacea 
that its more zealous champions claim 
it to be. Any one of them is, indeed, 
a flimsy foundation on which to build 
the means of insuring the continuity 
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of capable and competent manage- 
ment. The unfortunate aspect of the 
many programs of this nature that are 
extant in American industry is that 
neither the director nor top manage- 
ment is fully aware of their lopsided 
nature. These people derive a sense of 
security—even of complacency—from 
the feeling that they Aave a manage- 
ment program when, in reality, they 
don’t even possess a comprehensive 
facade. 

Perhaps the most pathetic person in 
the field, however, is the poor guy 
whose superiors, lacking the fortitude 
to fire him for failure on previous as- 
signments but wanting to keep him 
from doing more damage to the or- 
ganization, give him a management 
development assignment where the 
company innocently believes he can do 
no further harm. 


Baffling Backgrounds 


I am constantly amazed at the back- 
grounds of the men I meet in the man- 
agement development field. I do know 
one, by training a physicist, for whom 
I have a great deal of respect; but his 
excellent program is a rare exception 
to a fairly general rule. I can think of 


dozens of engineers—mechanical, 
electrical, civil, and so on. Many of 
them are constitutionally unfit for 
personnel work. I recall the man who, 
as a salesman, enrolled in a Dale Car- 
negie Course, saw the light, and forth- 
with became one of the legion of self- 
styled experts in this area. I remember, 
too, a meek little electrical engineer, 
meticulously maintaining mountains 
of meaningless memoranda about the 


people in his organization, and a be- 
wildered bookkeeper, rotated from his 
cozy corner in Accounts Receivable, 
floundering frustratedly in a field so 
foreign to his training and experience 
that he has been practically forced in- 
to inaction. And I think sadly but 
kindly about several nice old gentle- 
men, making sure that nothing really 
effective gets done while they patient- 
ly and profitably await the day when 
they will retire. 

One characteristic that seems to be 
common to the members of this group 
is that they are almost all highly artic- 
ulate. In the main, they possess a great 
deal of poise and are skilled in mak- 
ing a presentation to top management 
and in addressing a small group. 
Many (perhaps to bolster their own 
sense of inadequacy) write “Little 
Jack Horner” articles for management 
magazines and trade publications. In 
these, they describe their programs as 
they would like them to operate. I 
have read numerous such accounts of 
programs with which I happened to 
be intimately familiar. It has amazed 
me at times that the program de- 
scribed in the article and the program 
I knew were one and the same. 

That such articles mislead the pub- 
lic is of little consequence. They are, 
after all, no further from reality than 
the average television commercial for 
this or that headache remedy. But I 
think the authors fool themselves as 
well and, what is worse, delude their 
managements in the process. 

There are two ingredients common 
to most management development sys- 
tems which require skills that most 
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management development directors 
lack. First, there must be some sort of 
appraisal program whereby the per- 
formance of the man being developed 
is evaluated and, secondly, there is 
generally supposed to be some kind of 
covaseling based on the appraisal. 
‘this is neither the time nor the place 
to engage in an extended discussion 
of the pros and cons of merit rating 
or performance appraisal. Suffice it to 
say that to those who have made the 
study of human behavior their profes- 
sional career, psychological scaling 
and behavior measurement present 
one of the most technically complex 
and challenging problems in the field. 
The technical literature (which few 
management development directors 
read) abounds with articles, experi- 
ments, and hypotheses on this subject. 
Yet, innocent of the many problems 
and pitfalls inherent in the design of 
a performance appraisal program, al- 
most every director of management 
development blithely designs one. 
More often than not, he will “adapt” 
the system of another company, de- 
signed, in turn, by someone equally 
untrained. The life expectancy of such 
performance appraisal programs is 
from three to five years. I very much 
doubt whether there are in these 
United States as many as a thousand 
people with adequate technical train- 
ing to do a creditable job of designing 
a performance appraisal program at 
the managerial level. In this single 
paragraph lies the fundamental reason 
why so many programs fail to achieve 
their objectives. 

Fol! wing performance appraisal, 
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there must be a counseling session of 
some sort. However, skill in the arts 
of counseling or training others to 
counsel is not innate. At least three 
years of intensive graduate study are 
required to produce a_ professional 
counselor. How many management 
development programs can boast that 
they possess such an individual? 


The Inarticulate Amateurs 


To compound further the harm 
done by articulate amateurs, most pro- 
grams require the active participation 
of managers even less trained for the 
job—and much less able to sound as 
though they know what they are do- 
ing. These are the line managers—also 
amateurs, but inarticulate ones. 

In most management development 
programs, post-appraisal counseling is 
conducted by line managers rather 
than by members of the management 
development staff. I do not argue 
against the correctness of this policy. 
I share the prevalent belief, to which 
almost universal lip-service is paid, 
that the essence of management de- 
velopment resides in the relationship 
between the superior and his subordi- 
nate. But I maintain that, rather than 
reducing the requirements for coun- 
seling skill among the members of the 
management development staff, this 
imposes even greater requirements 
upon them. It also imposes some 
rather strenuous requirements on line 
managers themselves, not only as re- 
gards their skill in interpersonal rela- 
tions, but also as regards their atti- 
tudes. It is my intent, in this section, 
to discuss the ramifications of the role 
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of the superior in the success or fail- 
ure of a management development 
program. 

The attitudes of operating managers 
have a greater impact on the program 
than we are usually aware of. More 
often than we think, these attitudes 
are unexpressed. Self-protective lip- 
service to the program may often con- 
ceal anxiety, fear, scorn, or hostility. 
We are in an era that might be called 
the adolescence of American business. 
In many organizations, particularly in 
“old line” industries such as heavy 
equipment, steel, mining, transporta- 
tion, and utilities, many key middle 
management positions are still filled 
with men of high intelligence, long 
experience, humble beginnings, and 
less formal education than is current- 
ly required of many of their subordi- 
nates and of staff specialists. By con- 
trast, those who have reached top 
management positions are generally 
more flexible themselves, better edu- 
cated, more progressive and, of course, 
more secure than their colleagues who 
will terminate their careers in middle 
management levels. 

Many of these men have not kept 
pace with the changing culture. 
They do not realize that in the 30 or 
40 years since they completed their 
formal training, the educational pat- 
tern of the country has radically 
changed, that a college education is no 
longer a rare privilege necessary only 
for those preparing for a professional 
career or going into teaching. Because 
they have grown up with it, they do 
not fully appreciate how much more 
complicated all phases of the opera- 


tion of a sizable business organization 
have become. They do not realize that 
the brighter high school graduates 
(even those who do not go on to col- 
lege) no longer take menial jobs in 
labor pools or as shop apprentices. 
Such men are frequently frightened 
by the disappearance of the paths 
along which they found their own 
way to success and status. They are 
strong, talented men who competed 
for success in a rough and tumble 
environment where sensitivity to one’s 
impact on others was, at best, a minor 
consideration. 

Experts in production or purchas- 
ing, in rousing a sales team to the 
heights of enthusiasm, or in arranging 
a profitable merger, refinancing, or 
engaging in whatever skill-demand- 
ing phase of operating a complex in- 
dustrial enterprise their position re- 
quires, these men are the real amateurs 
in management development. Let us 
examine some of the problems they 
present in our efforts to design an ef- 
fective management development pro- 
gram. 


The Problems They Pose 


First, we have the problem of those 
whose deep-seated attitudes favor a 
competitive, sink-or-swim philosophy 
of promotion and who consider any 
systematic efforts to accelerate ad- 
vancement as pampering. Within or 
closely related to this group are those 
staunch supporters of the sanctity of 
strict seniority—men who are often 
unable to distinguish between 10 years 
of experience and one year of experi- 
ence repeated 10 times over. These 
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men have no recourse other than to 
seek security in the safety of seniority 
in making recommendations and 
personnel decisions. How can such 
men be trusted to develop subordi- 
nates for advancement when to them 
seniority is all that counts? 

A second sub-group of problem 
managers is made up of men who, in 
their own eyes, work not for the com- 
pany, but rather for a specific depart- 
ment. In the eyes of these people, their 
department, be it production, design, 
sales, finance, or what have you, is the 
company. The other departments are 
purely ancillary. So far as it is possible 
for them to do so, they wall them- 
selves off from the other arms of the 
organization’s activities and build 
self-contained empires wherein they 
rule with divine sovereignty, as criti- 
cal of other departments as the DAR 
is of the Kremlin. The poor manage- 
ment trainee who is rotated into the 
domain of one of these antediluvian 
monsters is almost certain to have a 
hard time of it. 

There is little that can be done to 
alter the attitudes of these recalci- 
trants, and while the staff member 
after arduous labor may occasionally 
be deluded into believing that he has 
won over one of them, the conversion 
is usually short-lived. Smart and sub- 
tle, these amateurs in interpersonal re- 
lations are experts in vitiating the ob- 
jectives for which men are assigned to 
them. There is little that the staff can 
do to ameliorate this situation. Fortu- 
nately, however, these men who rule 
by fear usually fear their own line su- 
periors. Where management develop- 
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ment enjoys the active support of top 
line managers and where the latter 
make their desires explicitly clear to 
their subordinates and follow through 
to insure that their directives are im- 
plemented, there is at least some 
chance that these managers will at 
least go through the motions of com- 
plying with the procedures that are 
laid down for them. 


The Reluctant Delegators 


Within these groups (and outside of 
them as well) are those managers to 
whom every subordinate, particularly 
if he is well trained and talented, con- 
stitutes a threat. These are men with 
deep-seated anxieties and feelings of 
inadequacy. While they present in- 
numerable other problems to their su- 
periors, I am primarily concerned here 
with the fact that, consciously or un- 
consciously, they endeavor to make 
themselves indispensable to the organ- 
ization through a stubborn reluctance 
to delegate any measure of responsi- 
bility or even to communicate to sub- 
ordinates the whys and wherefores of 
what is going on. They expect 
younger men assigned to their depart- 
ments to be subservient, to follow or- 
ders without question, to do things 
the way they have always been done, 
and never to argue with the boss. 
Younger members of management 
who do not follow this pattern are 
promptly labelled “malcontents,” 
“trouble makers,” “smart-alecks,” or 
“buttinskis.” Anxious superiors of this 
type not only vitiate the management 
development effort, but contribute 
substantially to the loss of the com- 
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pany’s brighter, more creative, and 
more assertive young men. Whether 
anything short of complete psychoa- 
nalysis, if that, could alter the outlook 
of such men seems very doubtful— 
certainly dealing with them calls for 
a high degree of both skill and pa- 
tience on the part of the director of 
management development. 

(On the other hand, since such 
managers are motivated mainly by 
fear, it might be possible to make the 
fear of the consequences of not per- 
forming the management develop- 
ment function stronger than the fear 
of performing it—a neat trick if it can 


be done.) 


Some Further Dilemmas 


Granted that these particular prob- 
lem managers constitute only a small 


minority, and in some companies may 
not exist at all, the problem of the in- 
articulate amateur still remains. The 


actual management development 
“program” is no more than a stand- 
ardization and formalization of the 
continuous relationship between su- 
perior and subordinate. Here we en- 
counter the source of more devastat- 
ing dilemmas for the management 
development staff. The first is a matter 
of simple observation and in fact might 
almost be formulated as a law: “The 
higher his status in the business hier- 
archy, the less often is a superior per- 
sonally able to observe a subordinate 
actually carrying out the tasks for 
which the superior is held account- 
able.” 

In most cases, a first-line foreman is 
placed in a spot where he can see what 


his subordinates are doing most of the 
time. A general foreman is likely to 
visit his foremen at their work areas 
several times a day. A plant manager 
may see the general foreman once or 
twice a week. And not infrequently, 
the plant manager reports to a vice 
president of production who may be 
located hundreds or even thousands 
of miles away. The vice president sees 
his plant managers only on rare and 
unusual occasions, and then under 
circumstances which are usually unre- 
lated to the way in which they func- 
tion in their day-to-day operations. 

Imagine a baseball coach never be- 
ing allowed to see his players on the 
ball field, but having to do his coach- 
ing in periodic meetings with individ- 
ual players about whom he knows no 
more than such facts as their batting 
average, runs batted in, bases stolen, 
fielding average, and so on. This is 
precisely the situation in which many 
superiors find themselves in their sin- 
cere efforts to help their subordinates 
improve. And, to continue our anal- 
ogy, they are forced to say, “You're 
only batting .215 and I want you to 
bat at least 305.” Obviously, to help a 
man to improve his performance in 
any area, it is necessary for the supe- 
rior to know not only how well he 
carries out a given assignment, but 
how he actually goes about doing it. 
It is only by helping the man change 
his methods that the superior can help 
him to get better results. 

Possibly there are some manage- 
ment development programs that have 
addressed themselves explicitly to this 
problem; but most of those I am ac- 
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quainted with seem to be completely 
unaware of its existence. Appraisal 
procedures in general assume that su- 
periors possess some sort of omnis- 
cience in this respect. 

In extensive research done inde- 
pendently by all branches of the 
armed forces, it has been consistently 
demonstrated that “peer ratings” are 
the most efficient predictors of future 
accomplishment. It does not seem too 
far-fetched to suggest that the reason 
for this phenomenon is simply that a 
man’s peers are usually able to observe 
the way he goes about performing his 
assigned duties while his superior’s 
opportunities to make similar observa- 
tions are much more limited—a fact 
that in turn suggests a corollary to our 
“law of observation”: “Unless a supe- 
rior directly observes a subordinate ac- 
tually carrying out a task or by some 
other means ascertains precisely how 
the subordinate goes about accom- 
plishing his assignments, there is lit- 
tle, if anything, that he can do to help 
the subordinate improve his perform- 
ance.” 

Herein, in my opinion, lies one of 
the greatest weaknesses of manage- 
ment development programs. Until 
management is willing and able to 
provide superiors with the opportu- 
nity to ascertain the “how” as well as 
the “what” of a subordinate’s perform- 
ance, it is hardly to be expected that 
much improvement in performance 
can be realized. 

Were a superior required to make 
a comprehensive narrative report of 
his observations of and reactions to 


each subordinate and his work, he 
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would undoubtedly have a Hercu- 
lean task, as would anyone attempting 
to sift and evaluate such material. To 
condense and standardize this infor- 
mation, a device known as a “rating 
form” has been created. Since rating 
forms first made their appearance on 
the industrial scene less than half a 
century ago, they have been roundly 
and soundly criticized on all fronts. 
But because comprehensive narrative 
reports are seldom produced and al- 
most never made available for public 
examination, such reports have es- 
caped the kind of criticism directed at 
rating scales. In the last analysis, a rat- 
ing is nothing more than a convenient 
means of transmitting, in a condensed 
and uniform manner, a superior’s re- 
actions to various aspects of his sub- 
ordinate’s behavior. Isn’t it possible 
that the inadequacies we so frequently 
attributed to rating forms are more a 
function of the source and nature of 
the information the forms convey 
than of the vehicle that conveys it? 


The Problem of Appraisal 


It is common knowledge that man- 
agers dislike having to make ratings. 
Why? Practically no systematic re- 
search has been conducted on this sub- 
ject. But anyone who has operated in 
this field for any length of time is 
aware that a prominent reason why 
managers dislike filling out perform- 
ance reviews is that they feel that they 
cannot do the job adequately. Usually, 
a superior is required to conduct a 
post-appraisal conference with the 
evaluated subordinate. It is ironic that 
while almost every manager is eager 
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to have such a conference with his su- 
perior, he dreads holding one with his 
subordinates. Generally he is unsure 
of his ability to defend face-to-face his 
evaluations to the man he has ap- 
praised—and his doubts on this score 
are frequently justified. 

It takes four years of college and 
three additional years of intensive 
training of a fairly bright individual 
to provide him with the tools and the 
techniques, the skills and the sensi- 
tivities needed to do a professional job 
of performance appraisal. Yet most 
managers have had no training at all 
in the complicated process of apprais- 
ing another’s performance. Some have 
had anywhere from one to 20 hours 
of lecture and practice under the di- 
rection of a quasi-qualified member of 
the personnel department, while oth- 
ers have been sent off for a one- to 
five-day seminar which purportedly 
makes them experts in the art. It may 
be argued that, since these managers 
have supervised the work of others for 
years and have had to make decisions 
about their subordinates all this time, 
they must surely have become compe- 
tent in performance appraisal as a re- 
sult. This argument is as specious as 
saying that because a man has flown 
several million miles as a passenger in 
an airplane he is competent to pilot 
the craft, or better still, that because 
he has piloted an airplane he is a com- 
petent aeronautical engineer. 

If evaluation is distasteful to man- 
agers, the post-appraisal interview is 
anathema. The average manager is 
uncomfortable, embarrassed, and 
often reticent at such conferences. The 


neat, platitudinous little manuals on 
how to handle these situations appear 
to provide neither the skill that the 
superior needs for the job nor the con- 
fidence to do it. As O. A. Ohmann 
has pointed out, while most manage- 
ment development programs expect 
managers to function as trained coun- 
selors and psychotherapists, few, if 
any, are qualified to perform in this 
capacity. 

It has become increasingly obvious 
that if management development pro- 
grams are to achieve their objectives, 
managers need some professional as- 
sistance in these two important phases 
of the process. It cannot be entrusted 
to untrained or half-trained amateurs. 


Drawbacks of Group Appraisal 


An awareness, in part at least, of 
the need for assistance has led some 
companies to use multiple ratings. But 
using three or four or five equally un- 
trained executives to appraise a sub- 
ordinate does not make the appraisal 
professional any more than using half- 
a-dozen nurse’s aides is the equivalent 
of employing the services of a physi- 
cian. Nor does the puerile practice of 
permitting the men to be evaluated to 
select one or more of those who will 
sit in judgment upon them in any way 
improve the quality of the evaluation. 

Group appraisal is, in any event, ex- 
ceedingly expensive in terms of execu- 
tive time and presents extremely dif_i- 
cult administrative problems both in 
equating the various evaluations and 
in scheduling the necessary meetings. 
Its major accomplishment seems to be 
that it relieves an executive of the full 
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responsibility for appraising his sub- 
ordinate and enables him to hide be- 
hind the committee’s skirts by pre- 
senting what are usually his conclu- 
sions as the considered opinion of a 
group instead of himself alone. It also 
has the added feature of making what 
should be a confidential relationship 
between a man and his superior a mat- 
ter of public knowledge. 

A somewhat sounder approach is 
that used by the New York Central 
System under the direction of William 
Oncken. This program employs, in 
addition to the superior officer, two 
members of management nominated 
by the man whose performance is to 
be appraised. But they play entirely 
different roles in the evaluation pro- 
cedure. They act, not as judges, but 
rather as “sounding boards” and 
“Devil’s advocates.” The full respon- 
sibility for the performance appraisal 
rests with the immediate superior. 
The “helpers” serve to draw the supe- 
rior out, make him justify his conclu- 
sions, and help him plan his confer- 
ence with the man. All potential 
participants in this program were 
afforded a full day of training in 
groups of 50 to 100. The training in- 
cluded role playing in _ practice 
sessions. 

An interesting feature of this pro- 
gram is that no official record of ei- 
ther the appraisal or the subsequent 
conference between the appraised of- 
ficer and his superior is made. The 
superior makes and may retain for his 
own use such notes as will be helpful 
to him, While I sympathize with 
Oncken’s reasons for injecting these 
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features into the program, I do not 
agree with them. They divest the pro- 
gram of any direct means of assessing 
the adequacy of an evaluation or of 
determining individual differences 
among evaluators. It is almost certain 
that, once the novelty has worn off, the 
program will to some extent degener- 
ate into a perfunctory ritual because 
of this loose administrative practice. 


Sow’s Ear Psychologists 


In no science is consensus ever com- 
plete. In a field like physics, where 
there are centuries of research and the 
variables are simple in nature and 
amenable to observation under labora- 
tory conditions, there are many points 
on which all members of the profes- 
sion can agree. In a new science, how- 
ever, and one which deals with such 
units of extreme complexity as human 
beings, the rise and fall of many 
“schools” are one of the unfortunate 
side effects of progress. Over the past 
few years, the advocates of paternalis- 
tic pampering have been in the as- 
cendancy. Because the members of 
this school appear to be of the opinion 
that the proper “climate” and contin- 
uous training in “human relations” 
can turn any group into an effective, 
harmonious, and creative crew, I have 
dubbed them “Sow’s Ear Psycholo- 
gists.” 

The members of this school have 
been most vociferous in recent years. 
They have written widely in manage- 
ment journals, published books, and 
appeared frequently on the podium. 
In comparison, the “hard-headed” 
school of industrial psychologists has 
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been considerably less in the public 
eye. Though they have not been above 
employing the same techniques that 
have been devised and used by the 
sow’s ear school, they have been, on 
the whole, somewhat less devoted to 
any given procedure and have oper- 
ated with considerably more scepti- 
cism than the devotees of “human re- 
lations.” They have not, in contrast to 
Mason Haire, for example, expected 
management training to compensate 
for errors in initial selection. (Haire, 
in The Psychology of Management, 
devotes a full chapter to castigating 
efforts to do a better job of personnel 
selection at the management level.) 
Nor do they expect industry to re- 
vamp its methods, goals, and objec- 
tives in order to insure the self-realiza- 
tion of employees, as Argyris has sug- 
gested. We hard-headed psychologists 
see management development as a 
means of leading to the increased ef- 
fectiveness of the management func- 
tion and its perpetuation. We do not 
share with Argyris the belief that the 
self-realization of the employee is 
management’s responsibility. By this 
we do not imply that a manager’s job 
cannot and should not be a source of 
enjoyment and ego-satisfaction. This 
is a desirable and often achievable sec- 
ondary goal. But we must never lose 
sight of the fact that it is secondary. 

Compassion for their less qualified 
companions by talented topflight exec- 
utives—possibly due to an overactive 
conscience or to a generalized feeling 
of benevolence—has on occasion led 
some managers to a less critical accept- 
ance of the purveyors of pampering 


than their good sense should have per- 
mitted. The result has been that some 
highly respected industrial organiza- 
tions have, in the name of “manage- 
ment development,” done some pretty 
silly things. These range from send- 
ing engineers to study Greek literature 
and culture for a full year on a college 
campus to senseless systems of rapid 
job rotation which have frustrated the 
permanent incumbent in the position 
and deprived the managerial “whirl- 
ing dervish” of all sense of importance 
and accomplishment. In moderation, 
these might be desirable practices, but 
many companies have undoubtedly 
overdone them. 

It may, perhaps, be wishful think- 
ing on my part, but I have an idea 
that we may be past the hey-day of 
overemphasis on the importance of 
people. People, of course, are impor- 
tant—but we may now be ready to see 
the problems they pose in a better per- 
spective and to deal with them on a 
more rational and sensible basis. 


The Need for Research 


Ironically enough, despite the uni- 
versal acceptance of the notion that 
the greatest assets of any organization 
are its people, the amount of research 
sponsored by industry into the prob- 
lems arising out of the relationships 
between men and work is infinitesi- 
mal. According to figures recently re- 
leased by the National Science Foun- 
dation, only 2 per cent of the nation’s 
total research effort is devoted to the 
behavioral sciences, and of this meager 
percentage, a large part is, of course, 
concerned with problems outside the 
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field of personnel administration. 

The armed services are unquestion- 
ably years, if not decades, ahead of 
business in personnel research. For 
that matter, some of the best indus- 
trial studies could not have been 
carried out had it not been for the 
support they received from the Office 
of Naval Research. 

Real research in the management 
development field simply does not ex- 
ist. Such projects as Fleishman’s ef- 
forts to evaluate International Har- 
vester’s foreman training program, 
Walker and Guest’s study of the fore- 
man on the assembly line, and Bave- 
las’ work on communications at 
AT&T are outstanding exceptions to 
this broad generalization. By and 
large, when a company employs a so- 
cial scientist, it is not with the idea of 
studying a specific problem and de- 
signing the research whereby it may 
be solved. Instead, the scientist is 
merely asked to install an operating 
program—and in many cases he is not 
even allowed to build into the pro- 
gram a means of evaluating its effec- 
tiveness. 


A Case in Point 


A year or so ago, for example, our 
own organization was asked to con- 
struct a performance appraisal pro- 
gram for a company having between 
1,500 and 2,000 management person- 
nel. Working closely with a commit- 
tee of company managers assigned to 
us for the purpose, we wedded our 
knowledge of evaluation techniques 
with their knowledge of the peculiari- 
ties of their organization. Ultimately, 
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there emerged a rating form, manual, 
and procedure. It had been my expec- 
tation that the program would be 
used experimentally on a limited but 
representative sample of managers 
and the results subjected to careful 
and comprehensive analysis so that 
the program’s adequacy and appro- 
priateness for the company as a whole 
could be established. But, no—the 
company now had a “management de- 
velopment program.” It had a form 
on which superiors could make pen- 
cil marks about their subordinates, the 
marks could be translated into num- 
bers, and the numbers could then be 
used, in part at least, as a basis for 
personnel action. Management was 
more than satisfied. 

I am by no means ashamed of this 
particular program. Over the years I 
have constructed dozens of perform- 
ance appraisal procedures for both the 
armed services and private industry, 
and this is one of the better ones. But 
I know, too, that it can be improved 
by some sound research. I am fairly 
certain that it does not measure as 
many independent aspects of job per- 
formance as it purports to. I also know 
that the numbers it yields are not nec- 
essarily what management believes 
them to be. And, while I am con- 
vinced that the personnel actions 
taken on the basis of this program are, 
in many ways, better than those that 
would have been taken had there not 
been a program, no measure of this 
improvement exists, nor do I believe 
that it is as extensive as sound and 
continuing research analysis of the 
results would have insured. 
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This is no isclated case—it is com- 
mon to the experience of every per- 
sonnel psychologist. In short, most 
managements have not acquired suf- 
ficient sophistication to appreciate the 
high degree of professionalism and 
the sound research needed to solve the 
many and highly complicated prob- 
lems that management development 
poses. In this field, companies are far 
too ready to accept plausibilities at 
their face value. Had the millions of 
dollars that have been wasted in pro- 
grams that have produced no real re- 
sults been spent on research, manage- 
ment development might well be rest- 
ing on a much sounder foundation 
than it does today. 

Meanwhile, where do we go from 
here? To counterbalance the some- 
what negative tone of this article thus 
far, perhaps I may conclude by offer- 
ing some positive solutions based on 
my own experience in assisting di- 
verse organizations to set up manage- 
ment development programs. 

The procedures we at Personnel 
Research and Development Corpora- 
tion recommend focus on what we 
regard as the most important aspect 
of the problem—the improvement of 
the manager’s present on-the-job per- 
formance. They are permeated by two 
philosophies: 


(1) No attempt should be made to 
turn the superior into an amateur psy- 
cho-therapist. It is not, we feel, the le- 
gitimate or appropriate function of 
management development to remold, 
or try to remold, an adult personality. 

(2) Both in performance appraisal 
and the post-appraisal counseling 
phase, the superior needs the assist- 
ance of a highly qualified professional 
“coach” to help him clarify his think- 
ing, better understand the real basis 
of his reactions to his subordinate, 
and coincidentally gain new insights 
into his own patterns of management 
and supervision. 

Within this broad framework, the 
actual “program” may be freely adapt- 
ed to the size, nature, and specific 
needs of the organization in question. 
Even that sine qua non of most pro- 
grams, the standardized appraisal 
form, may be dispensed with, if the 
particular objectives of the program 
do not seem to make it necessary. In 
general, however, it may be said that 
in organizations large enough to jus- 
tify the expense, the functions of the 
“coach” can best be discharged by 
adding a qualified industrial psycholo- 
gist to the staff. In smaller operations, 
it will usually be more economical to 
employ a member of a professional 
consulting firm in this capacity. 





A Jobnny-come-lately to supervisory appraisal, 
the Pennsy bas learned from other companies’ 
experience what traps to avoid—and come up 
with a program that’s as simple as it appears to 


be effective. 


Appraisal in Action 
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Aut appratsat systems come fully 
equipped with the built-in bug of hu- 
man error. A scientific approach to 


executive rating is all very well and is 
indeed needed at a time when the 
complexity of our industrial civiliza- 
tion demands high organizational effi- 
ciency. But it must be remembered 
that science itself cannot cope with 
the unscientific and that regardless of 
the checks and balances that have been 
installed in any evaluation plan, the 
best the company can hope for is a 
program where everything is scientific 
except the people who are in it and 
the people who run it. 

The margin for error can, of course, 
be reduced by providing the manage- 
ment team with precise tools for meas- 
uring the effectiveness of its individ- 
ual members. But whether these tools 
be point system or factor, committee 
appraisal or single executive review, 
they are still no better than the men 
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who use them. Their judgment, un- 
derstanding, and insight are the keys 
that open the door to a successful sys- 
tem. If a department head has final 
responsibility for the success of his de- 
partment, it follows that the decisions 
on who will fill the important jobs in 
that department are his to make—that 
is, unless his boss takes away his re- 
sponsibility in this area by staffing the 
department himself. In any case, how- 
ever, we still have the problem of hu- 
man error. 

“But,” you may say, “we can over- 
come this error. What about training? 
What about joint appraisals to guard 
against unjust performance reviews?” 

Obviously, if executives who con- 
duct appraisals are well grounded in 
the techniques of the system they can 
apply it more skillfully. Obviously, 
too, there are measures that can be 
taken to prevent, or at least limit, ca- 
pricious or flagrantly unfair evalua- 





tions. But the training effort is always 
restricted to the time operational ex- 
ecutives can afford to give to it and 
their long-term interest in receiving its 
As for the committee approach to 
assure objectivity in performance eval- 
uation, it cannot be denied that it is a 
sound device. But its value should not 
be exaggerated. It is time consuming 
and even cumbersome, particularly in 
certain types of industries. Further- 
more, it is doubtful whether any ap- 
praisal committee would insist on a 
superior’s changing his views regard- 
ing the ability of a subordinate, espe- 
cially if the superior is solely account- 
able for the results of his subordinate’s 
performance. Despite this limitation, 
the committee system is still a good 
one, even if it does no more than force 
an appraiser to justify to others his 
judgment of an employee’s perform- 
ance. This in itself is a long step to- 
ward achieving objectivity, since it 
tends to minimize bias and eliminate 
random or impressionistic opinions. 
However, in the entirely laudable at- 
tempt to be absolutely fair to the man 
on the spot—the person being ap- 
praised—some managements using 
the committee system have assumed a 
Yogi-like posture, leaning over so far 
backward as to permit the employee 
himself to nominate a member of the 
three-man panel to appraise him. A 
few companies have gone this liberal 
approach one better by allowing him 
to pack the court and name two mem- 
bers, which gives him a majority. 
This may be a reflection of the egali- 
tarian temper of the times, but it is not 
especially realistic. Certainly, the exec- 
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utive to whom the employee reports 
will have the last word on his capabil- 
ity, regardless of the opinion of his 
colleagues on the committee. To imag- 
ine, therefore, that an associate on the 
committee, even an associate named by 
the employee, will be an effective ad- 
vocate for his client is idealistically 
fanciful. It is true that the associate 
may, by his questions, or by calling at- 
tention to certain qualities of the em- 
ployee that his superior has over- 
looked, assist the superior in arriving 
at a fairer final evaluation. But it is 
also conceivable that he might accom- 
plish just the reverse and irritate the 
executive who is responsible by ques- 
tioning his judgment on a matter that 
is almost solely his to decide. 


Choosing a Suitable Appraisal System 


In the final analysis, it all boils 
down to this: the idea of giving the 
employee a voice in the selection of his 
appraisal committee may be demo- 
cratically utopian in concept; but it is 
based on the fatal fallacy that manage- 
ment is democratic. Management, 
unfortunately, is not democratic. 
Though the decisions of management 
may not always be correct, it is still 
the responsibility of leadership to de- 
termine an employee’s job fitness, job 
progress, and promotability. And 
this responsibility cannot be shared. 
The final appraisal falls to the employ- 
ee’s superior alone to make; since 
there is no joint accountability, there 
can be no sound basis for joint deci- 
sion. 

If these facts are kept firmly in 
mind, a committee system of appraisal 
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can be most effective. But any apprais- 
al system must also be a tool that man- 
agement understands and is able to 
carry out. If the system is too complex, 
too cumbersome, or too time consum- 
ing initially, it may be anchored to the 
ground by its own dead weight of 
complicated forms that nobody but the 
experts understand or even want to 
understand. The executives will soon 
begin to complain, “We’re spending 
all our time appraising. We're on so 
many committees that we haven’t time 
to attend to our regular duties, The 
paper work is too tedious. Is it really 
necessary to appraise each man each 
year?” 

If this happens, the system can very 
quickly bog down into a purely me- 
chanical operation. The statistics com- 
piled from it may be as comprehen- 
sively impressive as ever, but their ac- 
curacy will be something else again. 

This brings us to one basic point: an 
executive or supervisory appraisal sys- 
tem must have the endorsement and 
support of the men who administer 
it, the men who apply it, and the men 
who are judged by it. If they think it 
is too theoretical, too ambitious, too 
unrealistic, or that it has been foisted 
on them by ivory-towered staff con- 
sultants who have no comprehension 
of the time demands of line opera- 
tions, they will resent it. And if this 
happens, the program is a dead duck, 
no matter how sound its concept may 
have been. 

Before installing an appraisal sys- 
tem, therefore, the organization’s ex- 
ecutive and supervisory structure, as 
well as the physical locations of its op- 
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erations should be carefully analyzed. 
A program that may work extremely 
well at a company where the activities 
are compact and where the executives 
have ready access to one another may 
have no success at all at a plant where 
the activities are scattered and the of- 
ficers often widely separated. It is im- 
portant, too, to make a thorough study 
of the nature of all jobs which are to 
be included in the evaluation system 
in order to determine what method of 
appraisal can best be used to measure 
the actual performance of their in- 
cumbents. Finally, it is frequently 
wiser to move slowly and simply into 
formal appraisal and to gradually in- 
troduce refinements that will provide 
greater accuracy in evaluation than to 
suddenly thrust a highly sophisti- 
cated appraisal method on a manage- 
ment that is unfamiliar with its pur- 
poses and, perhaps, even a bit cynical 
regarding its ultimate results. 


Background of the PR Program 


It was after long study of all these 
problems (a study which included 
careful analyses of successful executive 
evaluation programs at many leading 
companies) that, in 1956, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad installed its formal su- 
pervisory appraisal program. Like 
other companies in American indus- 
try, we were becoming more and more 
conscious of the potential benefits 
available to us through improved ad- 
ministrative and managerial processes. 
We had always known that the pay- 
roll for hourly or per diem employees 
forms the great bulk of the average 
company’s expenses and that because 





of this the wages of rank-and-file em- 
ployees receive constant management 
attention and are a continuing source 
of management concern. But what 
about the supervisor, the department 
head, the middle management execu- 
tive? A company depends on the 
leadership growth of these men for its 
future. We asked ourselves these ques- 
tions: “Are we overlooking that part 
of our workforce from which we will 
draw tomorrow’s leaders? Are we 
neglecting our first- and second-line 
management team because its payroll 
cost does not loom large in total ex- 
penses ?” 

The answers to our questions were 
clear. We urgently required a formal 
system which would enable us to eval- 
uate management performance on a 
consistent basis, identify managerial 
strengths and weaknesses, and point 
out the exact areas where management 
training was needed. 

During the long history of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad (one of the 
oldest large organizations in this coun- 
try) we had had neither a formal plan 
for the improvement of executive per- 
formance nor a consistent system to 
select promotable people. We had 
found that the competition inherent in 
the job itself was a sufficient challenge 
to ambitious employees and that the 
superior man came to the top by abil- 
ities that demanded recognition. The 
fact that our company has maintained 
an unbroken dividend record through- 
out its entire corporate existence was 
proof that, on the whole, executive 
and management administration had 
been good. But in these days of keen 
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competition “good” was not enough. 
The evolution of the transportation 
industry had stripped from the rail- 
roads any semblance of a monopoly 
position. Other means of moving 
goods and people had been developed 
—airplane, bus, truck, pipeline, and 
automobile. The modern science of 
management required us to make 
methods changes to cope with the tre- 
mendous problems of a new, complex, 
and highly competitive economy. The 
growth of unions and the heavy im- 
pact of labor costs meant that the high- 
est efficiency of operations was essen- 
tial to survival, growth, and corporate 
strength. All of these factors had wid- 
ened the horizon of managerial re- 
sponsibilities. 


Goals of the PR Program 


It was to fulfill this new concept of 
management by bringing the tools of 
management development, manage- 
ment training, and executive selection 
to a fine sharpness, that we instituted 
our appraisal plan. Perhaps we were 
late starters in using this needed tool 
of management. Certainly we cannot 
claim any credit for being pioneers in 
the field of supervisory appraisal. But 
we do think we have been able to in- 
troduce some original and valuable in- 
novations in the matter of personaliz- 
ing the appraisal interview and focus- 
ing the discussion on each employee’s 
specific assignment. 

By using the actual duties listed in 
each supervisor’s job description as the 
prime factors for measuring his com- 
petence, we think we have avoided the 
trap of generalities into which ap- 
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praisal interviews all too often fall. 
Moreover, our plan gently forces the 
appraiser and the appraised to analyti- 
cally review every aspect of the em- 
ployee’s activities, and this tends to 
give both persons a broader concept of 
the responsibilities of the job. 

When reviewed in this light, per- 
haps our tardiness in adopting formal 
appraisal techniques had its advan- 
tages. It may be added that the compre- 
hensive discussions we have had with 
executives of many corporations have 
confirmed the conclusion we had 
reached independently—that the key to 
sound appraisal is simplicity. We have 
also found that the two-way commu- 
nications value of the appraisal tech- 
nique is just as important from the 
point of view of management develop- 
ment as are the facts the appraisal 
brings out regarding a man’s perform- 
ance. 

The objective of our program was 
two-fold: (1) To find and correct 
weaknesses in our supervisory forces 
and methods, and (2) to pinpoint pre- 
cisely those members of our manage- 
ment team who were competent 
enough to assume greater responsibil- 
ities. 

The exhaustive study we conducted 
preliminary to instituting our program 
has already been described. We re- 
viewed the supervisory and executive 
systems of industry in general and 
studied plans ranging from the elabo- 
rate point-and-factor methods used by 
some companies to the committee 
form favored by others. We then de- 
cided that, for our purposes, a simple, 
practical method would produce the 
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best results. To begin with, we listed 
the goals of our appraisal system, 
which were: 


1. To make the best possible use of man- 
agement personnel in terms of their 
present position and future develop- 
ment. 

. To provide a closer relationship be- 
tween subordinate and superior by es- 
tablishing a formalized method where- 
by the appraising officer demonstrates 
to his subordinate that both he and the 
company are interested in the subordi- 
nate’s growth as a supervisor and in his 
advancement in the company. 

. To provide a regular opportunity for 
the employee to discuss frankly with 
his superior the problems of his depart- 
ment. 

. To identify the strengths and weak- 
nesses in an employee’s performance 
and to recommend a program of train- 
ing for the further development of his 
strong points and the correction of his 
weak ones. 

. To encourage self-evaluation on the 
part of an appraiser and thus indicate 
to him his own need for improvement. 

. To provide the company with a reliable 
method of obtaining information on 
prospective replacements for key execu- 
tives and supervisory personnel. 

. To provide help in the operation of 
wage and salary administration. 


Summed up quickly, our program 
provides for each supervisor to be in- 
terviewed once a year by his superior, 
the text of the discussion to be the in- 
dividual’s performance as called for by 
his job description. Before installing 
our appraisal system, we had carefully 
compiled job descriptions for every 
supervisory position, spelling out the 
major areas of responsibility. Conse- 
quently, the interview between the ap- 





praised employee and his superior 
touches on each item of job responsi- 
bility and considers the performance 
of the employee in each segment of 
his work during the preceding year. In 
other words, the separate duties listed 
in the job description are the “factors” 
of appraisal. No attempt is made, how- 
ever, to weigh each factor separately 
—we are interested in the “whole” per- 
formance of our people. 

The appraisal discussion thus en- 
ables the employee to express his views 
on his own performance, to identify 
areas where he can do better, and to 
solicit from his superior the help he 
needs to achieve this improvement. 
Also, during the course of the discus- 
sion, the appraising officer is able to 
give his own observations and to coun- 
sel and advise his subordinate as he 
sees fit. 


The Plan is Simple 

In keeping with the simplicity of our 
program, we kept the paper work as 
uninvolved as possible. The results of 
each appraisal are recorded on a sim- 
ple form. The main section on the 
form is entitled “Duties and Respon- 
sibilities.” Under this heading are list- 
ed all the items of the job description 
for the position in question. Each item 
of the job description is rated as “Ex- 
cellent,” “Good,” “Fair,” or “Poor” 
and the improvement or decline since 
the last rating is also noted. Space is 
also provided for the appraiser to ex- 
plain his ratings as well as to describe 
any past and future training programs 
and to note the employee’s reaction to 
the rating and interview. The apprais- 
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er is further asked to state if, in his 
opinion, the employee is qualified for 
promotion and, if so, in what line of 
duty. 

The appraisal form also includes the 
following list of personal qualifica- 
tions which, after careful considera- 
tion, we selected as being the most 
important qualities in identifying an 
individual’s potential not only for bet- 
ter performance on his present job but 
also for his growth in the organization. 
These qualifications are rated in the 
same way as the job description: 


1. Health and physical stamina. 
2. Initiative. 
3. Executive ability (planning—organiz- 
ing). 
. Dependability. 
. Ambition. 
. Judgment. 
. Ability to supervise and develop sub- 
ordinates. 
. Ability to work with fellow officers. 
. Knowledge and ability to handle labor 
problems (where applicable). 
10. Administration of safety program 
(where applicable). 
11. Ability to clearly communicate ideas, 
instructions, and policies. 


At the outset, performance on each 
item of the appraisal form was rated 
“Above Satisfactory,” “Satisfactory,” 
or “Below Satisfactory” as the ap- 
praiser thought appropriate. But, after 
a year’s experience, we replaced these 


ratings by “Excellent,” “Good,” 
“Fair,” and “Poor.” This permits 
wider shadings in appraisal, but still 
does not aim at an impossible preci- 
sion in an evaluation system which de- 
pends on the individual judgment of 
so many people. We found the change 
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necessary because many appraisers felt 
that the drop from “Satisfactory” to 
“Below Satisfactory” was too sharp 
and forced them to impose undeserv- 
edly severe criticisms on the employee. 
The new form gives the appraising 
officer a chance to show weakness in 
an employee’s work without the 
downright condemnation that many 
persons thought was implied in “Be- 
low Satisfactory.” 

Thus, the mechanics of the plan are 
very simple indeed. Furthermore, the 
cost of its administration is almost 
negligible. Forms are prepared at sys- 
tem headquarters and distributed to 
the line forces for each supervisory 
position. No additional employees are 
required at regional headquarters be- 
cause the only thing the regional officer 
has to do after completing an ap- 
appraisal is to fill out the form in trip- 
licate. He retains one copy for himself, 
sends one to the regional manager, 
and the original to system head- 
quarters. 

The original is then reviewed by the 
system departmental officer and, if ap- 
proved, is filed along with the service 
record of the man being appraised. 
If an appraisal is judged either too 
severe or too lenient by the appraising 
officer’s superiors at regional or system 
headquarters, a review committee may 
be formed to restudy the evaluation. 
This provides the necessary check 
against arbitrary, capricious, or too 
partial judgments. To date, however, 
very few appraisals have had to be 
modified in this manner. 

During the first year of our plan’s 
operation, 1,303 supervisors in the re- 
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gional organization were appraised. 
When the appraisal forms reached sys- 
tem headquarters, the personnel de- 
partment recorded the names of men 
judged eligible for promotion and at 
subsequent staff meetings of all re- 
gional managers and system officers, 
the names of these persons were sub- 
mitted. Men who, according to unani- 
mous decision, had the greatest po- 
tential for promotion were then 
selected. By this process, we have 
found capable nominees for almost 
every vacancy that has occurred in our 
supervisory organization. Another re- 
sult has been the discovery of a great 
many areas where improvement was 
needed. In such cases, corrective action 


has been taken. 


The Results to Date 

On the whole, from our first year’s 
experience in management appraisals, 
we have drawn some valid conclusions 
and inferences about our company. We 
have found, for example, that: 


1. It has an excellent group of promotable 
personnel. 

2. The appraisal system has brought to 
light competent personnel who, under 
previous methods of selection, were not 
always brought forward when vacan- 
cies arose. Too often, in the past, a man 
nominated for promotion had come 
into the limelight by virtue of some 
good piece of work that was observed 
by his superior. Other men, equally 
capable, but whose day-to-day perform- 
ance never reached any spectacular vis- 
ual climax, such as might occur in times 
of serious floods, wrecks, or conges- 
tions, were passed over. Thus, the ap- 
praisal system has reduced the possibil- 
ity of missing promotable employees 
whose performance might not other- 
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Checklist of Training Needs Derived from Appraisal Program 


. Employee safety program. 
. Cost control. 

. Discipline and morale. 

. Policy administration. 

. Personnel matters. 


Departmental operations. 


. Housekeeping. 

. Employee performance. 

. Employee instruction. 

. Programming. 

. Improvement recommendations. 
. Utilization of equipment. 


. Development of understudies. 
. Inventory control. 

. Correspondence. 

. Departmental cooperation. 
. Communications. 

. Labor matters. 

. Training duties. 

. Record keeping. 

. Investigation procedures. 
. Work organization. 

. Clerical operations. 

. Flow control. 





wise have been noted or appreciated by 
their superiors. 


3. While the number of employees report- 


ed promotable (actually 615 or 47.2 per 
cent of those appraised) may be some- 
what exaggerated by the natural tend- 
ency of some superiors to evaluate the 
performance of their subordinates on 
the high side, the company does not 
think this factor distorts to any impor- 
tant degree the over-all good showing 
of management strength. 


. The reaction of the men appraised has 


been almost unanimously favorable. 
Supervisors have expressed their appre- 
ciation for the opportunity to review 
their work with their superiors at regu- 
lar intervals and for being told where 
they could improve in their job per- 
formances and where they were doing 
well. Though they realize that their 
work would still be evaluated even if 
there were no formal appraisal system, 
they seem to prefer a formal plan. It 
has assured them that a common stand- 
ard is being applied to everyone. Thus, 
they feel that they are being treated 
fairly—and their morale has gone up, 
in consequence. 


. The appraiser was forced to appraise his 


own performance in judging the rela- 
tionship between himself and his sub- 
ordinates, so that he too, derived a per- 
sonal benefit from the plan. 


6. The people who were appraised were 
given the opportunity to give sugges- 
tions to their superiors about improving 
the operation of the railroad as well as 
being able to explain their own actions 
in instances where their performances 
might have been misunderstood. 


Another important by-product of 
our first year’s experience in formal 
appraisal has been its direct effect on 
our training program. From our study 
of supervisory appraisal reports, we 
were able to pinpoint those areas 
where a concentrated training effort 
was required. The accompanying 
checklist shows the training needs un- 
covered by our analysis of supervi- 
sion’s own diagnosis of its weaknesses 
as revealed in the performance evalua- 
tion interviews. Naturally some of the 
deficiencies were departmental in na- 
ture and others were limited to a few 
members in a few categories of super- 
visors. But in general, the supervisory 
failings revealed in appraisal reports 
have shaped the outline of our train- 
ing program and have given clearer 
direction to its educational effort. 








Programs that aim at keeping the general run of 
employees happy have gone about as far as they 
can go—but there is still plenty of mileage to be 
got out of a clearer recognition that morale, in the 
final analysis, is an individual affair. 


What Is Morale? 


CARL E. GREGORY 


Long Beach State College 
Long Beach, California 


Te worx of Elton Mayo and the 
Western Electric Hawthorne studies in 
the latter part of the 1920’s started an 
avalanche of interest in the field of 
human relations and morale. At that 
time, Mayo observed, “the feeling of 
belonging is more important in deter- 
mining a worker’s morale and produc- 
tivity than the physical conditions 
under which he works.” Today, 
Mayo’s observations have been broad- 
ened to include the concepts that good 
morale is essential to effective produc- 
tion and that many physical and social 
factors are involved in building posi- 
tive morale. 

Attesting to the importance of mo- 
rale in industry, over the past 25 years 
American business has invested bil- 
lions of dollars in morale-building pro- 
grams, and writers have filled business 
publications with hundreds of articles 
on the subject. Most executives are 
now convinced that there is a definite 
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positive correlation between morale 
and the profit and loss statement, and 
business consultants are finding ever- 
increasing demands for their services 
in the field of human relations. 
More and more courses dealing 
with morale are being taught in col- 
leges, universities, and management 
training programs in industry. The 
many techniques and programs for 
measuring and building morale now 
being utilized by modern management 
range from depth courses in human 
relations to a bewildering array of im- 
provements in plant and other physi- 
cal facilities. Thus, many companies 
have already introduced or plan to 
adopt such attractions as air condi- 
tioning, sparkling cafeterias, water 
coolers, campus-like landscaping, em- 
ployee lounges, artistic color schemes 
for buildings and equipment, and 
modernistic factories and office build- 
ings. In 1956 alone, about 25,000 com- 





panies spent one billion dollars on rec- 
reational programs which bestowed on 
employees such varied inducements as 
country clubs, recreational lounges, 
gun ranges, bowling alleys, softball 
diamonds, and tennis courts. 

Also becoming a permanent feature 
of modern personnel administration 
are morale inventories, suggestion 
plans, incentive systems, merit awards, 
company newspapers, regular wage 
increases, sick leave, tenure, vacations 
with pay, overtime wages, the guaran- 
teed annual wage, unemployment and 
disability insurance, workmen’s com- 
pensation, retirement plans, medical 
services, and family and personal coun- 
seling. 

All these morale-building activities 
have produced varying results, rang- 
ing from dismal failure to outstanding 
success. Despite so much preoccupation 
with the subject, however, there still 
exists only a hazy notion of just what 
“morale” actually means. In general 
terms, it has been described as a feeling 
of belonging or a feeling of happiness 
resulting from good personal adjust- 
ment through the satisfaction of indi- 
vidual needs and the absence of con- 
flict. On the industrial level, morale 
has been variously defined as a collec- 
tion of job-related attitudes, an indi- 
vidual’s ego involvement in his job, 
his personal acceptance of the goals of 
the group, and his satisfaction with 
the job in general. While these defini- 
tions are neither incorrect in them- 
selves nor in conflict with one another, 
they are still only symptoms or partial 
explanations of morale. 

What, then, is morale? From all 
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their feverish activity in morale build- 
ing, many business men have discov- 
ered that good morale is like a woman 
—necessary, unpredictable, evasive, 
and difficult to maintain. “How,” they 
ask, “can we tie down and better un- 
derstand this mysterious quality that 
we call morale?” 


The Underlying Meaning of Morale 


Behind the many definitions of mo- 
rale we find one underlying meaning. 
In brief, it signifies how people feel in 
relation to their surroundings; or, in 
other words, their emotional reaction 
and adjustment to their environment. 
In the business world, therefore, mo- 
rale must be defined in terms of an 
employee’s basic feelings in relation to 
his job. 

Now the rise or fall of our feelings 
in any given situation depends upon 
more than just environmental factors. 
Emotionally speaking, we are strongly 
influenced by our past experiences— 
both pleasant and unpleasant, human 
and physical. From early childhood 
we are continuously developing our 
own individual sets of feeling patterns 
and “emotional triggers” which tend 
to make each of us react differently to 
similar or even identical situations. 
Thus, each employee has his own 
unique pattern of emotional responses 
in dealing with co-workers, super- 
visors, and management policies, just 
as he has his individual likes and dis- 
likes when he buys his lunch at the 
company cafeteria. A worker’s dislike 
for a supervisor because he reminds 
him of his hated stepfather is part of 
the same emotional pattern that may 
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make him dislike watermelon because 
long ago as a child he became ill on 
green melons. 

Each employee also responds in his 
own individual way to his physical en- 
vironment—the sensory experiences of 
color, sound, smell, and temperature. 
(That these responses may be similar 
with great numbers of employees, 
however, may be seen from the case 
of a Los Angeles company where there 
were numerous complaints about the 
coffee. When the company changed 
the color of the lights in the serving 
area, most of the criticism died down, 
although the coffee remained the 
same.) 

The employee’s off-the-job relation- 
ships with his family, neighbors, clubs, 
church, and creditors as well as his 
physical health, his degree of fatigue, 
and all his personal habits are also im- 
portant factors influencing his on-the- 
job actions and attitudes. 

It seems entirely possible that the 
many feelings that make up our psy- 
chological state at any particular mo- 
ment are really only manifestations of 
one primary emotion—namely, the ex- 
tent to which we are conscious of the 
presence or absence of the feeling of 
well-being. Research has shown that 
our total body processes go through 
a constant struggle to maintain an ade- 
quate psychological and physiological 
balance. When we approach this bal- 
ance, a pleasant feeling of well-being 
results—we feel “good” because the 
thousands of specialized functions of 
our body are working in harmony 
with each other. But when this 
psycho-physical balance is disturbed, 
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our feeling of well-being is propor- 
tionately reduced and our pleasant 
feelings are replaced by the unpleasant 
emotions of fear, tension, hatred or 
anxiety. In other words, we are un- 
happy. As the saying goes, our morale 
is low. 


The Ebb and Flow of Feeling 


Each person constantly experiences 
a rise and fall in his total feeling of 
well-being. Many words, such as hap- 
piness and sadness, are used to define 
the positive and negative aspects of 
this primary emotion. In fact, some 
psychologists regard the positive emo- 
tion words such as love, affection, con- 
tentment, and happiness as only situa- 
tional terms expressing degrees of a 
single underlying feeling of well-be- 
ing. Thus, when Sam approaches a 
balance in his psycho-physical process- 
es while toasting his toes before the 
fireplace, we may say that he feels con- 
tented. If his wife happens to be shar- 
ing this pleasant experience with him, 
we might say that he is experiencing 
love or affection. If he feels the same 
way while performing his job, we call 
it good morale. In all cases, however, 
we are actually referring to the same 
primary feeling of well-being. 

Now let’s look at the other side of 
our reasoning based on this primary 
emotional concept. It is logical to as- 
sume that if pleasant feelings result 
from a psycho-physical balance, un- 
pleasant feelings result from the lack 
of such a balance. Fear, for example, 
is a negative feeling aroused by the 
imminence of bodily harm or a threat 
to one’s security. Hatred is the same 





negative feeling directed towards the 
person causing the harm or threaten- 
ing the security. Jealousy is another 
word expressing both fear and hatred. 
To return to our friend Sam by way 
of illustration—he feels jealous when 
he is in a situation causing him to fear 
the loss of the affections of someone 
he loves. At the same time he hates 
his competitor. If he plans ways of get- 
ting even, he feels revengeful. If his 
loved one dies, he is sad, lonely, or 
depressed. In every case he has an 
over-all negative feeling. We merely re- 
fer to these minus emotions by differ- 
ent terms because of the conditions 
under which they occur. 


Using the Emotional Graph 

One way to gain a better insight into 
the ebb and flow of our feelings is to 
experiment with the emotional graph 
illustrated here. 

I have used this device of emotional 
graphing in many management train- 
ing courses (where, incidentally, it 
has been received with considerable 
interest) and have found it to be 
highly effective in developing a rea- 
listic understanding of what is meant 
by morale. From a controlled clinical 
study presently being conducted with 
disturbed patients, my colleagues and 
I have found that, with the help of a 
counselor or psychologist, emotional 
graphing is very useful in helping 
people to understand the causes of 
their periods of depression. Through 
emotional graphing, also, we have 
found a direct correlation between 
highly intense negative emotions and 


the decline of the learning ability of 
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Air Force students in simulated proj- 
ects. Emotional graphing seems to in- 
dicate, too, that the ability to be cre- 
ative rises or falls in proportion to the 
intensity of positive or negative emo- 
tions. My safety engineering studies 
have also shown that the highest fre- 
quency of accidents occurs when peo- 
ple are in a valley of negative feeling. 

To illustrate just how this process of 
emotional graphing works, let us as- 
sume that you are going to record your 
feeling on the graph. The left hand 
vertical feeling scale, referred to as the 
“emotional thermometer,” ranges up 
from zero to +5 and down from zero 
to —5. Imagine that —5 expresses the 
lowest, most unpleasant, or most de- 
pressed feeling you have ever experi- 
enced. Then assume that +5 repre- 
sents the highest feeling of euphoria 
or well-being you can recall. Let zero 
represent the midpoint between posi- 
tive and negative feelings and assume 
that at the zero stage you feel neither 
“good” nor “bad.” For purposes of 
recording, zero may be referred to as 
your neutral position on the emotional 
thermometer. 

It must be remembered that this is 
an entirely subjective scale. You are 
not, by accepted statistical standards, 
measuring your emotions. The record- 
ing on your graph will be only a 
rough indication of the relative inten- 
sities, patterns, and trends in the rise 
and fall of your feelings. However, we 
all operate in terms of these subjective 
feelings. The graph is, therefore, very 
useful in helping us to isolate and pin 
down the possible causes of our rises 


and declines in morale. 
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Plotting of an Emotional Pattern 





The horizontal part of the graph is 
divided into equal time-recording pe- 
riods, none of which should exceed 
three hours in length. It is advisable 
to plot the graph for an entire day 
and, if possible, to record one-hour 
periods, as shown in the illustration. 
The pattern of the emotional graph 
is drawn by recording one’s relative 
feelings equated to the plus and minus 
values on the feeling scale at the time 
periods indicated. 

Let’s assume, for the purposes of 
our illustration, that you're a slow 
starter in the morning—you don’t feel 
very satisfied with life when you get 
up at 6 A.M. Therefore, you make 
your first recording on the graph 
below zero, at —2 or —3. At seven 
o'clock, after three cups of coffee and 
breakfast, you feel you belong to this 
world and check yourself at zero. At 
nine o'clock life is wonderful, and you 
plot your feelings at +-3. When eleven 


rolls around, your blood sugar is low, 
you feel fatigued, and everything 
seems to be going wrong. With this 
decided drop in your feeling of well- 
being, your plotting point again de- 
scends below the zero level, perhaps 
to —2 or —3. In this way, you should 
continue to plot your emotional ther- 
mometer for each designated period 
of the day. With the completion of 
your first day’s graph, patterns of up 
and down movements will appear. 
Let us assume that the illustrated 
graph depicts your emotional pattern. 
The chart shows that you have scored 
9 minus and 11 plus points—a “gain” 
of two points on the plus side. In gen- 
eral, therefore, your morale seems to 
have been - satisfactory—you felt 
“good” more than you felt “bad.” The 
pattern of the graph indicates that 
your highest periods of well-being 
were between eight and ten o’clock in 
the morning and one to three o’clock 





in the afternoon, the lowest periods 
being from six to seven, eleven to one, 
and four to five. 

The graph also indicates a trend of 
improved morale from six until nine 
o'clock in the morning, followed by a 
rather rapid decline until noon. A 
general recovery seems to have taken 
place from noon until two, followed 
by another rapid decline until four, 
concluding with a slight rise at five 
o’clock. Perhaps you were glad the 
day was over. 


Emotional Graphs As a Training Aid 

To get the most value out of emo- 
tional graphing, several daily graphs 
should be made. A new form should 
be used each day and the previous 
completed graphs should not be re- 
ferred to. At the end of the test run, the 
completed graphs will probably show 
similar patterns and trends with rises 
or falls occurring at approximately the 
same time each day. In other instances, 
recurring patterns of positive and neg- 
ative feelings may appear when the 
testee is involved with a specific per- 
son or work situation, regardless of 
the time of day. 

If two or more co-workers make 
emotional graphs, greater dissimilari- 
ties than similarities can be expected 
to exist among their respective pat- 
terns. If a week’s recordings show that 
the employees as a whole have a total 
of more plus points than minus points, 
the general morale can be considered 
to be relatively good. A few people can 
always be expected to periodically av- 
erage out with scores below zero. But 
if all the employees show a low point 
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at a particular time of day, the cause 
may often be discovered and elimi- 
nated. A coffee break, reduction of 
noise, or a change in supervising per- 
sonnel may do the job. Similarly, cor- 
rective procedures may be used with 
the individual worker who shows con- 
sistently low morale patterns. A family 
counselor, a job transfer, or even a new 
pair of glasses may make the difference 
between low and high individual mo- 
rale. 

It is not suggested that a company 
attempt to use the emotional graphing 
process outlined here with any large 
number of employees. At this stage, 
the cost would be prohibitive. Conven- 
tional morale inventories would be 
more practical in most cases. The broad 
application of emotional graphing 
needs careful instruction and super- 
vision and further research is neces- 
sary to reduce its costs. As has been 
said, however, emotional graphing 
may be used effectively as an aid in 
management training courses to dra- 
matically illustrate the meaning of mo- 
rale. 


Building Morale 

Morale building is like trying to 
walk up on a down escalator—we 
keep moving but we never quite reach 
our objective. However, like Alice in 
Wonderland, we must constantly keep 
on the move to hold our ground. For 
without extraordinary effort and im- 
agination, our morale-building pro- 
grams cannot progress. 

In practice, personnel men _ have 
found the causes of variations in hu- 
man feelings to be numerous, com- 
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plex, contradictory, and to have no 
logical surface pattern. Thus, events 
that evoke pleasant feelings in one 
employee may have just the opposite 
effect on another, procedures that are 
successful morale builders at one time 
or place may lose their effectiveness at 
another time or place, policies that 
produce positive results may no longer 
do so if they are overused, and pro- 
grams that work well in some com- 
panies are not always successful in 
others. Even the best morale-building 
programs often become ineffective 
with time, because they are, after all, 
no more than attempts to satisfy the 
insatiable. Human feelings must con- 
stantly be pampered with new and 
varied programs even to maintain, let 
alone raise, any given level of well- 
being. 

In short, a morale-building program 
is like a piece of pumpkin pie—it may 
appeal tremendously to one person but 
give another a stomach ache. By the 
same token, the pie may be distasteful 
at breakfast-time but very welcome at 
dinner. Four pieces of pumpkin pie for 
dinner, however, may produce nausea 
and one piece each evening for a year 
may result in a thorough dislike for 
it. On the other hand, while one piece 
of pie may be very satisfactory, this 
satisfaction will decline if one’s hun- 
ger for pumpkin pie is not satisfied 
again within a reasonable length of 
time. Variations in the kind of pie will 
maintain one’s _ satisfaction with 
pumpkin pie over a longer period of 
time. 

So the personnel man must give a 
great deal of thought to how, when, 
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and where he serves his pie. At one 
time an employee may feel a sense of 
importance if his promotion is pub- 
lished in the company newspaper. The 
next time he gets a promotion, he may 
be unhappy if it is publicly announced 
because of personal reasons—perhaps 
he is afraid that his ex-wife will put 
the bite on him for an increase in her 
alimony check. In the same way, an 
occasional word of praise may be very 
effective, but if everything he does is 
praised the employee may begin to 
suspect the sincerity of his boss. Again, 
a good promotion may make a man 
feel that he is an important part of 
the company. But as time goes by and 
no further promotion comes along, he 
is apt to fall into the doldrums. 

In general then, varied personnel 
programs are the most effective ones in 
maintaining good morale. Certainly, 
no company should pin its hopes on 
any one technique, however promis- 
ing it may appear to be at the time it is 
installed. 


Morale and Productivity 


Psychological research and indus- 
trial experience have indicated that 
high production can exist only where 
there is high morale and that produc- 
tion decreases when morale declines. 
This is substantiated by research into 
the functions of the human brain, 
which has shown that positive emo- 
tions release the greatest amount of 
human energy and creativity and that 
negative emotions rapidly produce fa- 
tigue, and block from 80 to 90 per cent 
of an individual’s ability to think cre- 
atively. 





Here, however, we must be clear 
what we are talking about when we 
speak of “high morale” in industry. It 
is possible, for example, for a com- 
pany to have contented employees and 
low production. The employees may 
be focusing all their time and energies 
on personally-centered objectives such 
as courtship, hobbies, personal prob- 
lems, or other projects unrelated to the 
company’s goals. Morale is good, but 
production is low. This may be de- 
fined as personally-oriented morale. 
The result is happy employees but un- 
happy managers. 

On the other hand, when both em- 
ployees and management gain a feel- 
ing of well-being by working together 
on common production goals, we 
have production-oriented morale—a 
condition in which the unique ambi- 
tions of all concerned are realized. 
Whenever a company has production- 
oriented morale, other things being 
equal, high production is inevitable. 


What Kind of Morale? 

Thus, while the probability of in- 
creased production is greater with 
good morale than with low morale, 
high morale alone does not guarantee 
high production—it depends entirely 
on what kind of high morale exists. 
As a consultant, I have seen this 
proved many times. I have visited 
companies where the personally-ori- 
ented morale was exceedingly high 
but production was far below its po- 
tential. I have also visited companies 
with high production-oriented morale 
accompanied by record-breaking pro- 
duction figures. But I have never en- 
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countered a company where morale 
was low that had anywhere near ca- 
pacity production. 

It has occasionally been pointed out 
that a firm will now and then violate 
all of the rules of good human rela- 
tions and still maintain high produc- 
tion. In such cases, we are often asked, 
“How is it possible to have low morale 
and high production at the same 
time?” This kind of question is a good 
example of arriving at a faulty deduc- 
tion through improper diagnosis of 
the facts. The means have been con- 
fused with the end. It has been as- 
sumed that certain practices always 
produce high morale and that other 
practices always produce low morale. 
But this is not true. Both good and 
bad morale have been known to exist 
in a wide range of different as well 
as similar circumstances. 

Some employers have violated all 
the rules of so-called “good human re- 
lations” and still maintained high pro- 
duction-oriented morale. In other 
cases, companies have followed all the 
so-called “rules” only to end up with 
a failure to achieve high morale and 
good production. 

I recall a lumbering operation in 
Washington where the foreman cursed 
his employees and appeared to drive 
them like a little Napoleon. The em- 
ployees retaliated with all the conven- 
tional verbal expressions of disre- 
spect. Some authorities would say the 
foreman’s actions were “a gross viola- 
tion” of good human relations prac- 
tices and could only result in low mo- 
rale. Yet, in this particular company, 
employee morale was not only high— 
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it continuously remained at this high 
level. There was little turnover, and 
production was one of the highest in 
the industry. What some of our experts 
overlooked was that the foreman’s 
methods were actually well adapted 
to the cultural and educational back- 
ground of the lumberjacks. If any boss 
had called these men “Mr.” or referred 
to them without the use of profanity, 
they would probably have considered 
him a “square” and lost their respect 
for the company. To be called an “old 
s.o.b.” was, to these men, a friendly 
gesture. 


Two Approaches to Morale Building 
Most companies use simultaneously 
two approaches to morale building: 
the group approach and the individual 
approach. The group approach is the 


most economical and the most com- 
monly used. It has made tremendous 
contributions to American manage- 
ment but has just about reached the 
limits of its effectiveness. Geared to the 
discovery of those areas of morale 
building that have the broadest appli- 
cation to all employees, it is designed 
for the average man and is based upon 
the common wants and levels of ex- 
pectancy that employees have in any 
given firm and at any given time. In 
America, employees have learned to 
expect certain business practices as part 
of their way of life. For example, they 
expect certain pay scales for specified 
work just as they expect certain work- 
ing conditions and standards of physi- 
cal comfort. These employee expecta- 
tions are continually broadening in 
range in favor of labor. Our culture 
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sets the minimum standards of the 
range and the employer and economic 
conditions set its maximum limits. It 
is the area between these points that 
labor and management negotiations 
are concerned with. 

The group approach always stresses 
conformity. An employee must operate 
between the maximum and minimum 
range or he is a misfit. Thus, if a sci- 
entist’s most productive period hap- 
pens to fall between nine and twelve at 
night, he will have a hard time being 
productive in a company that opens its 
lab only between eight and four in the 
daytime. 

Some advantages accruing to the 
employee as a result of the group ap- 
proach are: 

Union contracts. 

Salary scales based on area practices. 

Seniority rights. 

Retirement plans. 

Selective testing. 

Group opinion polls. 

Athletic programs. 

Improvement of physical facilities. 

Employee services, such as cafeterias. 

The individual approach to morale 
building is more difficult and more ex- 
pensive to maintain. If it is successful, 
however, it is one of the most effective 
morale builders and one of the best 
investments management can make. 
It does not supplant group techniques 
but rather supplements them, and 
many programs can be devised incor- 
porating both approaches. The indi- 
vidual approach is always oriented to 
the unique feelings of each employee. 
While recognizing that people work 
in groups and have common wants, it 
also recognizes that each employee 





must make his own personal positive 
adjustment to his particular work situ- 
ation. 

Among the more successful indi- 
vidual morale-building techniques are 
personally-oriented programs in the 
following areas: 

Job placement. 

Job training. 

Job enlargement. 

Job rotation. 

Job description, analysis, and evaluation. 

Performance evaluation. 

Psychological services. 

Personal counseling. 

Bonuses and profit-sharing plans. 

Open channels of promotion. 

Employee-oriented company newspapers. 

Opinion polls and suggestion systems. 

Rewards for useful and original ideas. 

Merit awards. 

We have just taken a look at a new, 
practical definition of morale which, 
it is hoped, will help to channel in the 
right direction the billions of dollars 
industry is spending each year on mo- 
rale-building programs. Because they 
consider morale to be their most valu- 
able asset, many companies would be 
prepared to spend even more, if they 
knew where their investment would 
be most effective. Despite the tremen- 
dous strides that have been made in 
the last 25 years, much still remains to 
be done in this area. Industry needs to 
make a clearer distinction between the 
specific techniques designed to achieve 
morale and morale itself. In particular, 
it must stop focusing its attention on 
symptoms and spend more time in try- 
ing to arrive at a better understanding 
of their underlying meaning. 

As this article has tried to point out, 
the common denominator of morale is 
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how people feel—and how a person 
feels at any particular moment is de- 
termined by how far he is in a state 
approaching psychological and physio- 
logical balance. Since all past and pres- 
ent experiences affect this balance, any 
morale-building program must take 
light of the fact that policies which 
may have a positive effect on one per- 
son can have just the opposite effect 
on another, and that the same policies 
may affect the same person in different 
ways at different times or places. 

Though, in the past, great progress 
has been achieved in morale building 
through the group approach, the indi- 
vidual approach now offers manage- 
ment its most profitable frontiers. By 
developing a better understanding in 
ourselves of the underlying causes of 
human feelings, this approach can 
achieve new breakthroughs in human 
relations. We must develop new man- 
agement policies and _ techniques 
aimed not simply at keeping employ- 
ees “happy” or comfortable on the job, 
but at making production-oriented 
morale a reality at all levels of Ameri- 
can enterprise. 

Most of the hidden profits and losses 
of any company lie in the feelings of 
its employees; and while production- 
oriented employees must of necessity 
work in groups if they are to achieve 
their highest potential, they must also 
be treated as individuals with unique 
responses, needs, wants, ideas, and ca- 
pacities. Herein lies American manage- 
ment’s greatest opportunity to out- 
produce state-controlled economic sys- 
tems, both in material goods and serv- 
ices and in human satisfactions. 





How do the various members of the management 
team differ in their traits and characteristics— 
and what qualities tend to make an executive par- 
ticularly effective in his own area of management? 


Further Light on the 
Executive Personality 


L. HUTTNER, S. LEVY, E. ROSEN, and M. STOPOL 


A wumser oF hypotheses about the 
personality characteristics of the “typi- 
cal” business executive were put for- 
ward in an article published in the 
January/February issue of PersonngL.” 
As the article pointed out, these hypoth- 
eses were based on informal, though 
clinical, examination of the data de- 
rived from extensive testing of, and 
interviews with some 250 executives 
in more than a dozen companies, large 
and small, and the author emphasized 
that objective study of the same data 
was needed to substantiate or refute 
his impressions. 

The data obtained from the quan- 
titative tests administered to this group 
—mental ability (Thurstone Primary 
Mental Abilities), achievement (Mich- 
igan Vocabulary and Diagnostic Read- 
ing), aptitude (Sales Aptitude), and 


LE. Rosen, “The Executive Personality,” Pur- 
SONNEL, January/February, 1959, pp. 8-20. 


personality (MMPI and Bernreuter) 
have now been systematically ex- 
amined. The findings of this extensive 
research are reported here.” In addi- 
tion to confirming many of the hypo- 
theses advanced in the previous article 
(see box), they throw some interest- 
ing light on the characteristics dis- 
tinguishing executives of different oc- 
cupational groups and of greater or 
lesser effectiveness, as well as on the 
effects of such variables as age and 
company size. 

It has all along been recognized, of 
course, that while a composite picture 
of the average American executive 
may make interesting reading, its prac- 
tical value is fairly limited. Every com- 
pany wants its executives to be better 
than average; and, when it comes to 
hiring or promoting one, the problem 


*The technical data on which these findings 
are based will be published elsewhere in the 
near future. 





Nore. The research study reported here was financed in part by a grant from the Graduate School 


of the University of Minnesota. 
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The Typical Executive: Some Hypotheses Confirmed 


H OW DO THE hypotheses advanced by Ephraim Rosen in “The Executive 
Personality” (PgrsonneL, January/February, 1959) stand up to more sys- 
tematic research? Of 21 hypotheses that could be verified by analysis of the 
quantifiable test scores (the projective test findings have yet to be studied), 


only one was shown to be in error. The hypotheses verified so far fall under 
three heads: Mental Ability, Mental Health, and Attitudes Toward Others. 


Mental Ability 


On mental ability, the typical executive in 
this group scores between the 95th and 97th 
percentiles, as against the general population 
average, which stands at the 50th percentile. 
While all the specific mental abilities con- 
form to this pattern, the executive’s greatest 
superiority is in numerical ability and his 
smallest (though still a sizable one) is in 
the spatial relations and abstract reasoning 
abilities. On word fluency, he scores slightly 
higher than on spatial relations and abstract 
reasoning—a finding that fails to uphold 
Dr. Rosen’s hypothesis that he would score 
lower on word fluency than on any other 
ability. In general, therefore, the findings in 
this area fully confirm the impression of 
executives as being not only very intelligent 
but also as having “a strong tendency to 
the practical rather than the theoretical. . . . 
Their thinking tends to be concrete rather 
than abstract.” 

On the whole, all achievement and apti- 
tude test scores are high, as is to be expected 
of an intelligent group with a healthy and 
well-adapted personality. 


Mental Health 


The typical executive is better adjusted 
than other “typical Americans.” Every scale 
on the MMPI shows a mean score indicative 
of good mental health, and the “mean pro- 
file” is an extremely healthy one. 

Both the MMPI and the Bernreuter scores 
bring out the executive's strong self-control 
—his general tendency to inhibit aggression 
and be tactful and nice to others. They also 
offer strong support for the impression that 


tact and consideration come easily to him be- 
cause of his high regard for people. 

On the other hand, there is also strong 
evidence of defensiveness, particularly in the 
form of the defense mechanism known as 
“denial.” The MMPI scale designed to meas- 
ure this characteristic has the highest ele- 
vation of all. Two other MMPI scales indicate 
the executive’s relative lack of insight into 
himself and his motivations. Coupled with 
the very high self-confidence scores on the 
Bernreuter, these findings bear out the pic- 
ture of the typical executive as a man with 
“a strong and effective superego.” 

The self-confidence scores on the Bern- 
reuter and the relatively low depression 
scores on the MMPI confirm that the execu- 
tive is optimistic and self-confident. The total 
MMPI and Bernreuter scores also bring out 
his high frustration tolerance. 


Attitudes Toward Others 


The high scores on both dominance and 
social dependence on the Bernreuter (one 
standard deviation above the general popu- 
lation) substantiates the hypothesis that the 
executive is a curious blend of independence 
and dependence on others. Independence is 
evidenced by his strong strivings for status, 
position, and authority, his competitiveness, 
and his belief in being a leader (Bernreuter 
and MMPI). Dependency is shown by his 
need to achieve popularity and his generally 
Positive attitudes towards others (extrover- 
sion has the highest elevation on the Bern- 
reuter, and scores very high on the MMPI), 
and his strong need to belong (social de- 
pendence score is high on both the Bern- 
reuter and the MMPI). 
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confronting management is that of as- 
sessing how well a particular man will 
fill a specific position. In other words, 
the company is looking for a good 
sales manager, plant superintendent, 
research and development director, or 
treasurer, as the case may be. Yet, even 
to know what makes a “good” sales 
manager is not really enough. As a 
matter of practical operating efficiency, 
the company must also take into ac- 
count the defects of the man’s virtues, 
lest the very qualities that make him 
“good” for his particular job turn out 
a disaster for the organization as a 
whole. 

First, then, do the various occupa- 
tional groups that make up the man- 
agement team differ significantly in 
their traits and characteristics, their 
good points and bad? If so, how do 


they differ—and what do these dif- 
ferences imply? 


Differences Among 
Occupational Groups 

Our findings indicate that in both 
large and small companies the differ- 
ences among the four occupational 
groups studied are far more frequent 
than can be attributed to chance. Ac- 
tually, these occupational differences 
occur with greater frequency in the 
large companies studied than in the 
smaller ones. While this may be due 
in part to the fact that fewer executives 
from small companies were studied, 
from our knowledge of the operations 
of all the companies involved, we be- 
lieve that the reason lies in the fact 
that large companies using pre-selec- 
tion procedures tend to establish more 
clear-cut occupational sub-groups. 
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The differences between the occupa- 
tional groups are most marked in re- 
spect to intellectual capacity, educa- 
tion, and professional knowledge. 
There are also some differences in per- 
sonality variables, but these do not 
occur with nearly the same frequency. 
While it is possible that quite different 
personality types can gravitate toward 
the same occupation, whether purely 
by chance or because a particular op- 
portunity presents itself, we believe 
that once the data on the more subtle 
projective tests become available, they 
will indicate many more significant 
personality differences among occupa- 
tions than we have been able to dis- 
cover with the quantitative test scores 
studied so far. Even so, the present 
findings point in a predictable and ex- 
pected direction: 

Engineering and R & D executives. 
In large companies, where the differ- 
ences between these men and other 
occupational groups are most evident, 
these executives are characterized by 
great accuracy both in general and 
specific terms. Their abstract reasoning 
powers are quite high and they show 
personality tendencies that are consis- 
tent with considerable creativity. On 
the other hand, they are somewhat 
inept with verbal material. They are 
highly skilled in handling spatial con- 
cepts and in organizing abstract ma- 
terials, but are slower in simple routine 
computations than other executive 
groups. As might be expected, they are 
also less familiar with the business end 
of the company’s operations. In gen- 
eral, they are the least dominant of the 
four groups studied, and are not so 
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well adjusted as are the others. They 
also show some tendency toward sub- 
tle depression and to “keeping their 
distance” from others; they fit least the 
stereotype of the business man. 

These findings confirm the common- 
sense view of engineers and R & D 
executives as intelligent, in the sense 
of being able to reason in terms of 
abstractions and spatial concepts, ac- 
curate, and somewhat poor communi- 
cators. Their relative lack of grasp of 
the “business angle,” coupled with 
their relatively low dominance, should 
have important implications for top 
management. Being less aggressive 
and less articulate than, for example, 
sales executives, R & D executives may 
well fail to make themselves heard or 
to promote their programs as effec- 
tively as other company executives, 
with the result that R & D activities 
may receive less attention, and less 
financial support than they deserve. A 
recognition of this relative ineptitude 
of technical personnel should serve as 
a clue to top management that, instead 
of relying on the time-tested principle 
of greasing the wheel which squeaks 
most, more attention and support 
should be given to a group which may 
well have as much to contribute to the 
company’s growth as other more vocal 
and more demanding members of the 
management team. 

Sales executives. Needless to say, 
these executives rank high in sales ap- 
titude and intellectually score better 
on verbal as against nonverbal factors. 
They are somewhat less accurate than 
executives in general (i.e, they make 
more errors). They are highly domi- 


nant, sociable, and extroverted, and 
tend to be generally more people- 
oriented, more open and _ relatively 
more thick-skinned, more optimistic, 
and more self-assured, than other ex- 
ecutive groups. Along with these traits, 
there is some evidence of self-centered- 
ness and selfishness. 

These findings suggest that, in most 
companies, the sales group will be the 
most assertive and the most vocal, and 
that, in promoting this function, its 
members may tend to take a narrow 
and somewhat selfish point of view. 
Such a tendency can be dangerous for 
the company as a whole and should, 
therefore, be controlled. Top manage- 
ment should also recognize the dan- 
gers of the sales group’s tendency to 
impetuosity (as evidenced in total 
errors and reasoning errors). Because 
of their verbal ability and aggressive- 
ness, sales executives may be able to 
disclaim responsibility for their errors 
and project them on other groups in 
the company. 

Administrative and accounting ex- 
ecutives. As might be expected, this 
group is quite high on numerical 
ability, and tends to be more oriented 
toward tangibles rather than abstrac- 
tions. These executives have a good 
theoretical grasp of business, but in 
general, are rather low in their com- 
munication abilities, particularly in 
their ability to verbalize. Personality- 
wise they are more constricted, less 
sociable, and more withdrawn. They 
show the least signs of original 
thought or creativity, and are also the 
least optimistic group, with more fre- 
quent indications of overt depression. 
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These characteristics—in particular 
the relatively low communication skills 
and the lack of optimism—suggest that 
the administrative and accounting ex- 
ecutive also presents a problem in bal- 
ancing the company team. Just as it 
would seem necessary to discount 
something of the excessive optimism 
of the sales executive, so it may be 
equally necessary to discount the ex- 
cessive pessimism of the accounting 
executive; and while it may be advisa- 
ble to put a brake on the rashness and 
impetuosity of the sales force, the ex- 
treme conservatism of the administra- 
tive and accounting group may need 
bolstering up. (These, of course, are 
generalizations and it must be remem- 
bered that individual differences can 
run counter to the common occupa- 
tional trend.) 

Production executives. These men 
are very high on abstract reasoning 
ability—surprisingly enough, they ac- 
tually rank higher in this respect than 
the engineering and R & D group. 
They also rank highest in their ability 
to deal with numbers. Production exec- 
utives seem to be very much oriented 
toward the concrete; they are bright 
and make few errors. Personality-wise, 
they tend to be optimistic, but at the 
same time are markedly subject to 
fluctuating moods—a tendency that 
makes them somewhat similar to engi- 
neering and R & D executives. Here 
again, an awareness of this tendency 
should make it easier for top manage- 
ment to understand and deal with the 
production group. 

Thus far, we have outlined the char- 


acteristics of the average executive in 
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four occupational groups. But, as we 
noted earlier, it is the better-than-aver- 
age executive whom most companies 
are looking for. What characteristics 
distinguish the more effective from the 


less effective executive in each group? 


Differences Between More and 

Less Effective Executives 

Here, of course, we run up against 
the question, what is our criterion of 
effectiveness? After careful considera- 
tion, we finally decided to use the 
amount an executive’s salary had in- 
creased over a fixed period of time—a 
ratio that seemed to us to be the most 
significant and uniform one that we 
could obtain. It must be admitted, 
however, that this criterion is some- 
what contaminated by the fact that 
salaries are not determined by indi- 
vidual competence alone.’ Actually, 
we think that had the criterion been 
purer, our findings would have been 
even more conclusive and that we 
would have been able to identify even 
more differences between the more 
and less effective people than we did. 

It should be added that the follow- 
ing comparisons are based on our sam- 
ple of executives in the large com- 
panies—our sample in the smaller 
companies was too limited to draw any 
conclusions on this score. 

In general, our findings indicate 
that more effective executives tend to 
be more intelligent, less error prone, 


*A word would seem to be necessary at this 
point about the effect of age on salary. Extensive 
analysis too complicated to outline here brought 
us to the conclusion that both age and salary 
ratios genuinely and separately correlated with 
the test variables. 
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and more knowledgable than less ef- 
fective ones. Personality-wise, they 
have more drive, enthusiasm, and are 
more what business men call a “doer.” 
While these traits might be labeled 
aggressiveness, this is not aggressive- 
ness of a personal kind, but rather 
channelized and controlled by accept- 
ance of the prevailing standards of 
business conduct. The more effective 
executives also seem to be generally 
less anxious, more optimistic, and more 
trusting than their less effective col- 
leagues and are able to maintain a high 
degree of enthusiasm. 

To a considerable extent, also, effec- 
tiveness appears to be a matter of a 
man’s possessing not only more than 
his share of the positive characteristics 
and traits of his occupational group but 
also fewer of its weaknesses. At all 
events, he seems to manifest these to 
a less marked degree. 

Engineering and R & D executives. 
The more effective members of this 
group are somewhat better informed 
both in a professional and business 
sense. Personality-wise, they are less 
prone to anxiety and depression, and 
their interests are more like those of 
business men. 

Sales executives. A number of char- 
acteristics distinguish the more from 
the less effective executives in this 
group. The more effective sales execu- 
tives tend to be somewhat more in- 
telligent, score rather higher in reason- 
ing ability, and are somewhat better 
communicators both orally and in 
writing. They also read faster. Per- 
sonality-wise, they are a little more 
outgoing and more dominant than the 


general run of sales executives. Signifi- 
cantly, they are much less anxiety 
prone and generally more stable: they 
do not easily become upset by ordinary 
day-to-day emergencies. In this respect, 
we might call them on the whole more 
mentally healthy, in the conventional 
sense of the phrase. 

Administrative and accounting exec- 
utives. The more effective members of 
this group manifest the same intellec- 
tual pattern as the more effective sales 
executives. They are generally brighter 
and much better communicators than 
their less effective colleagues—also less 
rigid and better able to operate outside 
the narrow scope of their professional 
competence. Personality-wise, they 
tend to be more optimistic and they 
have a somewhat greater awareness 
of and ability to conform to the social 
demands of their business life. They 
also seem to be less introverted than 
the less successful members of this 
group. 

Production executives. It is difficult 
to make any comparisons for this 
group. There seem to be no specific 
intellectual differences between its 
more effective and less effective mem- 
bers and the personality variables are 
inconclusive. 


The Effects of Age 


Other research conducted on various 
age groups has demonstrated a small 
but significant lessening of intellectual 
powers with age, particularly where 
rapidity is an important factor. Our 
analysis also shows, clearly and con- 
sistently, that there is some diminution 
of intellectual powers with age, espe- 
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cially as regards abstract reasoning 
ability, the ability to organize abstrac- 
tions, and reading speed. 

We may generalize that, personality- 
wise, middle age brings with it a 
dampening of extroversion and domi- 
nance and a slight, but significant, in- 
crease in pessimism, anxiety, and re- 
lated defense mechanisms. It is rather 
difficult to assess whether these per- 
sonality manifestations are a function 
of the executive’s job or whether they 
are related to psychological problems 
in his private life. 

Engineering and R & D executives. 
Among the older members of this 
group we find a small but positive in- 
crease in knowledge of human rela- 
tions as well as a small but nevertheless 
positive increase in the ability to com- 
municate. This would seem to suggest 
that these executives have, over the 
years, managed to pick up some of the 
attitudes and skills of the other busi- 
ness men with whom they have asso- 
ciated. There is evidence of a small 
diminution in their abstract reasoning 
ability. Personality-wise, the older en- 
gineering and R & D executives tend to 
be more conforming and less idiosyn- 
cratic—a fact which suggests that they 
may be also somewhat less creative. On 
the positive side, they tend to be some- 
what less socially distant and, thus, 
may interact more effectively with 
other executives in the company. (This 
seems to go along with their improve- 
ment in communications skills and 
their improved knowledge of human 
relations.) The common tendency to- 
ward increased worry and pessimism 
in people approaching middle age is 
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also evident among these executives. 

Sales executives. A small but positive 
increase in error scores characterizes 
the older members of this group. They 
also show a small diminution in their 
powers of abstract reasoning, as well as 
of organizing abstractions, along with 
a small decrease in reading speed and 
general intellectual efficiency. Personal- 
ity-wise, the older sales executives tend 
to be somewhat less extroverted than 
the younger ones, but they remain 
highly optimistic and, in fact, may 
even exceed their younger colleagues 
in this respect. Not only do they re- 
main somewhat thick-skinned, but 
they also seem to have developed a 
number of defenses against getting 
hurt in difficult and unpleasant situa- 
tions. 

Administrative and accounting exec- 
utives. This group shows no particu- 
lar changes in intellectual powers with 
age. (It will be remembered, however, 
that these executives anyway rank 
somewhat below the other groups in 
the ability to reason in abstraction.) 
Personality-wise, the administrative or 
accounting executive tends to become 
more introverted and generally even 
more conforming, both in business as 
well as personal matters, with the pas- 
sage of time. The older executives in 
this group seem to have developed an 
almost pollyanna-like attitude toward 
their problems—a defense mechanism, 
of course, against overt anxiety. 

Production executives. A lessening 
of abstract reasoning powers and in 
the ability to organize abstractions is 
also characteristic of the older mem- 
bers of this group. Personality-wise, 
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they are less dominant than their 
younger colleagues, and more defen- 
sive, in the sense that they tend to 
project more. They are also somewhat 
more anxious—a tendency that may 
possibly manifest itself in psychoso- 
matic symptoms. 


Effects of Company Size 


Are there any differences between 
executives in large and small com- 
panies? The answer is definitely yes. 
For all occupational groups combined, 
one-third of all the measurable dimen- 
sions showed differences between large 
and small company executives statisti- 
cally significant enough to make it 
highly unlikely that they were merely 
chance variations. 

Ignoring specific occupations for the 
moment, over-all it appears that the 
executives of large companies using 
systematic selection procedures differ 
from the executives of smaller com- 
panies that do not use such procedures 
in the following ways: 

1. The executives of larger com- 
panies generally have more extensive 
and better knowledge of their fields 
of specialization. This is evidenced 
by the extent of their technical vo- 
cabularies. 

2. The executives of larger com- 
panies generally have greater mental 
ability than do those in smaller com- 
panies. However, administrative and 
accounting executives in small com- 
panies are somewhat higher on their 
reasoning and word fluency ability 
than their counterparts in large or- 
ganizations. 

3. There are specific personality dif- 


ferences between executives in large 
and in small companies. These differ- 
ences and their direction are discussed 
below. 

Engineering and R & D executives. 
The men in the large companies have 
greater technical knowledge, are much 
brighter on all the intellectual variables 
measured, are more creative, and are 
better communicators. Personality- 
wise, they are somewhat less defensive 
than those in smaller companies. In- 
terestingly enough, along with these 
differences, they also seem to be some- 
what more prone to personality devia- 
tions. This is not to say that they are 
more neurotic, but rather that they do 
not fit the stereotype of the “typical 
executive” to the same extent as the 
smaller company R & D or engineering 
manager. They are specialists in large 
companies to an even greater extent 
than they are in small companies. 

Production executives. Here again it 
appears that production executives in 
larger companies are generally more 
intelligent, and particularly higher in 
their ability to reason abstractly than 
those in smaller companies. They also 
tend to be more fluent and better com- 
municators, besides being generally 
more knowledgable in the technical 
sense and having a better understand- 
ing of human relations. Further, they 
are more energetic, more extroverted, 
and have a higher self-regard. 

Sales executives. Those in large com- 
panies score significantly higher in 
terms of intelligence, knowledgability, 
and social polish than their small com- 
pany counterparts. They also seem to 
be much more energetic and more 
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optimistic in general than sales exec- 
utives in small companies. 
Administrative and accounting 
executives. As has been pointed out, 
executives in this group in large com- 
panies seem to be less effective in some 
respects than those in smaller ones. 
They are generally lower in their ab- 
stract reasoning ability, in their word 
fluency, and in their ability to com- 
municate. They also seem to be much 
less extroverted. However, it should be 
noted that these findings are somewhat 
tentative because of the relatively small 
size of our sample of administrative 
and accounting executives in small 
companies. The data would seem to 
indicate either that the smaller com- 
panies push the brighter, yet less men- 
tally healthy men, into administration 
or accounting or that they attract such 
people into their service. The second 
possibility seems to be the more likely 
of the two. There are, after all, relative- 
ly few positions in this field in a 
smaller concern, and such positions as 
exist are relatively close to the top. A 
big company, on the other hand, will 
have a large accounting and adminis- 
trative staff, with several rungs on the 
managerial ladder to climb. It seems 
probable, therefore, that the brighter 
men in this field gravitate toward the 
smaller company, with its greater op- 
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portunities for getting to the top of 
the ladder. 

Perhaps it would be as well at this 
point to reiterate that these differences 
are “generally true.” It must not be 
imagined that they necessarily apply in 
all cases. Nevertheless, the odds are 
that in any one company the picture 
will be similar to that outlined here. 

What are the implications of this 
study in general? First, it may be said 
that the findings reported here uphold 
the contention that a man’s effective- 
ness in a given executive position can 
be predicted from test scores, coupled 
with such biographical information as 
age; and second, that large companies 
appear to have a distinct edge over 
their smaller competitors as regards the 
caliber of their management team. Is 
this because the brighter and more 
knowledgable managers naturally 
gravitate toward larger concerns—or 
are they there as a result of the syste- 
matic selection procedures employed 
by the large company as a matter of 
course? Either way, it would seem that 
smaller companies need to ask them- 
selves whether they are doing all they 
can to attract good men, and whether 
their present methods of screening can- 
didates are adequate for the intense 
competition under which business 
operates today. 
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P ERSONNEL Managers are once again 


confronted, as they have been chron- 
ically since 1945, with the puzzling 
issue of productivity. Although this 
hardy perennial returns to plague us 
year after year, no clear-cut under- 
standing of what productivity is or 
why it should keep cropping up in the 
personnel business seems to exist. 
There is some haze over the exact 
meaning of the term itself, while a 
positive pea-soup fog seems to hover 
over what the working personnel man 
should be doing about it. For the pur- 
poses of this article, let’s say that there 
are three questions about productivity 
worth discussing: 

1. Why does productivity keep crop- 
ping up as a personnel problem? 

2. What meanings does productivity 
have and what errors are commonly 


held as to the nature of productivity? 

3. What philosophy of productivity 
might best be adopted by personnel 
men as a guide to their decisions and 
actions? 

On the general subject of productiv- 
ity, the views of several well-known 
persons have made headlines recently. 
One of these was Nikita Khrushchev 
who, in announcing the productivity 
goals for the Soviet Union for the next 
five years, declared that by 1970 the 
productive capacity of Russia will 
equal that of the United States. Wheth- 
er or not these boasts can be carried 
out as projected, there is no doubt that 
Russia has made great strides in the 
productivity of its people and ma- 
chines and must be accounted a threat 
in the future on the basis of its past 
rate of growth. 
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Another prominent spokesman on 
this topic has been George Meany. Re- 
porting that profits were rising faster 
than employment at the recession’s 
end, Mr. Meany went on to say that 
labor interprets this as an indication 
that the gains of productivity are not 
being equitably returned to the more 
productive workers. The clearly stated 
challenge to management is that pro- 
ductivity increases are not being 
shared with the workers who, labor 
assumes, have brought them about, 
and that this situation should be reme- 
died in bargaining in 1959. 

Again, we have Walter Reuther, ar- 
chitect of the 1948 GM-UAW contract 
which incorporated the 244 per cent 
annual increment in pay for increased 
productivity. Mr. Reuther is now as- 
serting that the union was ill-advised 
to settle for so little, and that a 5 per 
cent annual increase for productivity 
would have been more realistic. Actu- 
ally, he uses productivity as part one of 
a two-edge argument for “more.” The 
second part is the “purchasing power” 
argument—the theory that by sharing 
productivity with workers in wages, 
the economy as a whole benefits by 
getting the fruits of efficiency into im- 
mediate circulation. Through this old 
Keynesian idea of the “accelerator” 
principle (i.e., the accelerating effect 
of increased purchasing power in the 
hands of the consumer), Mr. Reuther 
has made a number of people much 
more uncomfortable than the argu- 
ment—only a partial truth at best—jus- 
tifies. 

Some companies, notably General 
Electric, have answered Reuther’s dia- 
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lectic with their own explanation of 
how productivity increases, using an- 
other Keynesian argument, that of the 
“investment multiplier,” which says 
that productivity really is impelled up- 
ward by the reinvestment of surpluses 
from income, and not through pur- 
chasing power. It may be germane to 
point out here that, according to 
Keynes, both forces actually work to- 
gether to achieve the job. For the prac- 
ticing personnel manager, however, it 
would seem to be sufficient to reflect 
upon the fact that productivity as an 
agenda item in labor negotiations or 
simply as a part of employee communi- 
cations and personnel policy ranks high 
this year, and will probably continue 
to rank high in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. 


Productivity as a 
Bargaining Issue 

Like a wood-pussy at the family pic- 
nic, the productivity issue in labor ne- 
gotiations causes all sorts of confusion 
and despair. Not, of course, that 
unions understand productivity any 
better than the rest of us. Nevertheless, 
when the union team, armed with Sur- 
veys of Current Business and other 
Department of Commerce reports on 
productivity, files solemnly into the 
bargaining session and displays figures 
on increased productivity per worker, 
demonstrating that escalator clauses, 
steeper angles of climb, four-day 
weeks, and guaranteed wages—to say 
nothing of more cash in the pay en- 
velope—can easily be granted, it’s an 
awfully sticky argument to refute. 

Meanwhile, back in the old home of- 
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fice, a variety of others are fingering 
the problem cautiously, lovingly, con- 
fidently, or nervously, depending upon 
their viewpoint. The accounting super- 
visor in charge of labor control (which 
means that he keeps the figures on this 
item) views with alarm the rising unit 
costs assignable to labor. The commit- 
tee in charge of price policy nervously 
scans the figures and declares that the 
world will shortly go to hell in a hand 
basket unless something is done about 
the productivity of employees. The 
finance committee assays all prospec- 
tive plant investment and research ap- 
propriations with an eye to spending 
them for increased productivity. Mar- 
keting managers are dragged on the 
mat and told that they must plan prod- 
uct mix in such a way that it will in- 
crease the volume on more items in 
order to get the best productivity gains 
in the long run. The tax man scruti- 
nizes the obsolescence allowances on 
equipment to see if he can’t squeeze 
some advantages out of scrapping some 
five-year-old equipment which is al- 
ready obsolete because the company’s 
competitor just bought a new high- 
speed machine that makes for in- 
creased productivity and can’t be ig- 
nored. The industrial engineers, armed 
with stop watches and flow charts, at- 
tack plant methods with new zeal, 
looking for mills and pennies of fat 
which can be pared from the unit cost. 
All these reactions plus a great many 
more spring from the urge for greater 
productivity. 

Everybody agrees that productivity 
is highly desirable. As Ewan Clague, 
the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 


declared, “There is one factor which 
can convert high wages into low costs 
—namely productivity.” Along with 
accepting this truism, however, we are 
faced with some conflicting views on 
the exact meaning and causes of the 
thing we are talking about. Never an 
obvious matter, it nevertheless has a 
powerful effect on progress and the 
standard of living. 


Productivity Indicators 


The most commonly accepted in- 
dices of productivity are government 
figures showing the output per man- 
hour in manufacturing industry. Actu- 
ally, the last such figures released by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics were for 
1953. However, the Joint Economic 
Committee issued estimates of a gain 
of 9 per cent during 1954-55, with a 
less rapid rise in 1956. These figures, 
along with those of the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics of the Commerce De- 
partment, seem to be the ones that 
most manpower experts and labor 
leaders use when they talk about pro- 
ductivity. Their inadequacy as a basis 
for policy making is obvious. 

In addition, individual companies 
use unit costs to measure the produc- 
tivity of their workforce. None of these 
indicators, however, is comprehensive 
enough to be considered a suitable defi- 
nition of productivity. More than unit 
costs, or worker effort and skill, or 
capitalization in machines, productiv- 
ity is the fruit of our entire system, 
based upon the natural resources of the 
nation and—most important of all— 
upon the character and spirit of the 
people. Just as it is arrogant to say 
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that machines alone can produce, it is 
impertinent to affirm that workers 
alone are responsible for output. Nor 
is it true to say that the two combined 
hold full control over productivity. 
Productivity is an accrual to the nation 
or the group resulting from the best 
combination of hundreds of control- 
ling factors—sound organization of 
production and distribution, a stable 
money system, adequate bank credit, a 
solid foundation of science and tech- 
nology, ample natural resources and 
knowledge of how to use them, stable 
government, and a sound set of moral 
and social values in the population. 
The nation’s educational system, its 
churches, its transportation systems, 
and the mobility of its workers also 
come into play here. In fact, like total 
war, national productivity is insepara- 
ble from the total thought and activity 
of the nation as a whole. 

These facts should be sufficient to in- 
dicate that the use of specific indicators 
to prove that productivity must be 
credited to the special efforts of one 
group or another is quite pointless. In 
short, though it is sometimes helpful 
to use individual indicators for specific 
measurements, any time a single meas- 
ure is advanced as evidence that the 
gains of productivity should be dis- 
tributed in a particular way, we can 
assume that the index is probably be- 
ing misused. 

The Unit-Cost Assumption 


It was noted by a team of British 
accountants, who visited this country 
in 1950 to study management account- 
ancy in the US., that “American in- 
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dustry makes little attempt to measure 
productivity, preferring to rely on unit 
costs. It is convinced, with consider- 
able justification, that productivity 
must be increased if the cost of the 
product [falls].” 

A unit cost is obtained simply by 
adding up all costs (direct and indirect 
labor and material, factory burden, 
sales and administrative expenses, and 
so on) and dividing the result by the 
number of units produced. If unit 
costs go up, this means that more peo- 
ple were used than previously, or that 
more time was required, or simply 
that wages per hour went up without 
an increase in unit output. Calculating 
costs on this basis leads to the logical 
but erroneous conclusion that lower or 
higher unit costs mean greater or less 
productivity. Bound up with this fal- 
lacy, however, are some basic assump- 
tions which are not disputed and form 
the basis for much of our thinking on 
productivity in general: 


P Operator efficiency goes in the op- 
posite direction from unit costs. 
Thus, if efficiency goes up, unit 
costs go down, like a see-saw. 

> Long runs on a production-line 
basis without interruption will in- 
crease efficiency, and thereby re- 
duce unit costs. 

Providing the operator with high 
speed tools means that his output 
per wage dollar received will go 
up and that the unit labor cost 
will go down. 

If the worker on a machine or 
other direct labor job is produc- 
tion-minded and quality con- 
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scious, and is a penny saver in 
materials, he can help reduce unit 
costs. 

These premises have been at the 
heart of most personnel programs 
which internally seek to improve pro- 
ductivity. It is agreed that, if the per- 
sonnel director selects the best worker 
for the job, trains him well, motivates 
him to apply himself diligently, and 
earns his cooperation and support, unit 
costs will fall. These programs are 
rightly aimed; but unfortunately, they 
are not enough to insure that produc- 
tivity will increase. In fact, treating 
unit costs as if they were the only key 
to productivity puts management in a 
bind of its own making. Here’s 
how: 

We focus the attention of supervisors 
and workers upon unit costs, which in 
itself is sound management and helps 
us run our plants efficiently and profit- 
ably. But then we equate the unit costs 
with productivity as though it were the 
only factor affecting it. Consequently, 
union leaders, the workers themselves, 
and many managers conclude that the 
workers are mainly responsible for out- 
put instead of being little more than 
one variable, which is actually the case 
in modern industry. When the time 
comes for sharing the fruits of this pro- 
ductivity, management finds itself con- 
fronted with a modern version of 
Adam Smith’s labor theory of value. 
Thus, if production increases, de- 
mands for extra wages or benefits can 
be counted upon to follow as night fol- 
lows day. The fact that lower unit 
costs may have come about through 
better methods, machines, or organiza- 


tion of production is blithely over- 
looked, and a first class misunder- 
standing is in the making between 
company and employees. Throw in 
some worker incentives and utter con- 
fusion reigns. 


Some Less Familiar Facts 


Even if the personnel department 
seriously desired to have itself fitted 
for the strait jacket of unit costs, it is 
doubtful whether it could do so since 
in most cases the good or bad effects 
of personnel programs are apparent 
only “in the long run.” And, as Lord 
Keynes said, in the long run we're all 
dead. This leaves the personnel func- 
tion without much proof of its contri- 
bution except when it negotiates a 
smashing wage contract that surrend- 
ers far less than everyone expected. 
Even here there’s no real measurement 
of the final impact on unit costs since 
the reduced zeal with which the dis- 
appointed workers apply themselves 
on the job may nullify the projected 
savings. 

Nevertheless, since personnel is nor- 
mally carried in the somewhat shabby 
accounting classification of “over- 
head,” it has a special relationship to 
unit costs. On the surface of things, 
the personnel department would seem 
to be only an additional expense. But if 
personnel does a sound job, it should 
promote efficiency, stability, and 
growth—all of which contribute to 
lower total costs. In order to achieve 
this, however, the personnel manager 
and his staff must have a sound grasp 
of what productivity really means and 
must know some of the more impor- 
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tant but less widely circulated facts on 
the subject. A few of these facts are set 
forth here. 

1. Unit cost is not the same thing as 
productivity. It is merely an account- 
ing device for controlling certain 
measurable expenses which in them- 
selves comprise unit cost. These com- 
ponents include such things as: 


Operator efficiency. 

Number of persons assigned to a job. 
Price variations on purchases. 
Scrap. 

Machine down time. 

Machine utilization. 

Controllable overtime. 

Indirect shop expense. 

Factory services. 

Maintenance. 

Supervisory and plant clerical salaries. 
Utilities. 


The widely-held theory is that when 


these components increase, productiv- 
ity falls—a theory to which many per- 
sonnel programs seem to be geared. 
But these determinants are only the 
classifications which are used to meas- 
ure how far the production operation 
is fulfilling its responsibility for work- 
er productivity. They are not the only 
things that affect the over-all produc- 
tivity of the enterprise. Thus, the per- 
sonnel function as part of the com- 
pany’s management (not just manu- 
facturing management) must be con- 
cerned with more than these if it is to 
achieve optimum productivity. 

2. Increased productivity does not 
apply only to labor productivity. Be- 
yond the unit costs which affect earn- 
ings as a per cent of sales there are 
other elements relating to turnover of 
capital which affect over-all productiv- 
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ity. Some of these factors are the 
amount of working capital required, 
cash, accounts receivable, inventories, 
the amount of permanent capital in- 
vestment required, and their ratio to 
sales. To illustrate this on a smaller 
scale—while it’s possible to cut the la- 
bor costs of mowing your tiny lawn 
by buying a power mower because the 
youngster who does it for you can then 
mow it in half the time, if you have a 
small lawn and an expensive mower 
you may end up with a productive boy 
and an unprofitable gardening opera- 
tion. Unit costs in the plant can also be 
cut by running for dead inventory or 
by filling orders for poor credit 
risks. 

As manpower experts, personnel 
people occasionally forget that it’s pos- 
sible to push too far in lowering unit 
labor costs. It may, in fact, be a wise 
idea at times to raise labor costs in 
order to obtain lower total costs. This 
was actually the case in one laboratory 
where, by deferring the purchase of an 
expensive piece of test equipment and 
adding a technician instead, productiv- 
ity was greatly increased. (The reverse 
situation has often arisen through the 
purchase of electronic data-processing 
equipment, as many companies with 
elegant giant brains can testify. For 
that matter, we all know of companies 
that have automated their check writ- 
ing, the net result of this “increased 
efficiency” being that it now takes 10 
days longer to get an expense account 
processed than it used to. When such 
ultimate inefficiencies are under con- 
sideration, it is surely the personnel 
manager’s job to speak up. 
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3. What is productive for the indi- 
vidual may be unproductive for the 
company or industry as a whole, and 
vice versa. This is one of the defects in 
governmental productivity calcula- 
tions. “Common sense” often tells us 
that if a thing is good for Mr. X, it will 
be 1,000 times as good when applied to 
1,000 Mr. X’s. But such inductive reas- 
oning can be highly misleading. Equal- 
ly, policies that may be beneficial for 
the company as a whole do not neces- 
sarily apply to the individual employee. 
Thus, while a plant often has to run at 
less than full capacity when business is 
slack, it would be fatal if the individual 
workers were to do likewise. Or we 
may have a situation where a long-run 
gain to both company and individual 
worker may mean a temporary disad- 
vantage to the latter. Thus, when the 
income from the business is not dis- 
tributed in wages but is spread among 
price cuts to consumers and plowed- 
back profits for capital expansion, the 
employee may well see this as work- 
ing against him—certainly he can’t buy 
the things he might have bought had 
he received the wage increase. Automa- 
tion is still another instance where the 
hardship of one Mr. X who is replaced 
by a new machine is not multiplied 
1,000 times for the 1,000 Mr. X’s in- 
volved in the change. 

The point here, which it often falls 
to the bargainer and personnel man- 
ager to communicate to employees, is 
that ultimate productivity in business 
may sometimes go upstream against an 
individual. It is essential for the per- 
sonnel man to have complete under- 
standing in this area so that he may 


go beyond common sense into uncom- 
mon sense when the situation requires 
it. 

4. Production worker output is not 
always the best basis for measuring 
productivity. One of the troubles many 
find in wrestling with productivity as 
an idea in negotiations—or in man- 
agement policy—is the traditional bug- 
aboo of tying productivity indices to 
worker output. This is a variation of 
the unit cost approach and while it is 
perfectly valid within a plant or pro- 
duction department, it omits many im- 
portant factors necessary to the whole 
picture. It doesn’t consider, for exam- 
ple, the changing composition of the 
labor force, which today comprises as 
many white collar and technical em- 
ployees as production workers. Al- 
though the expense of these people’s 
salaries is always charged back against 
some unit, the figure is in many in- 
stances nothing more than a drop in 
the bucket. Basing productivity meas- 
ures on production worker output 
alone ignores the costs of research and 
development and the forward-look- 
ing personnel management program, 
which has its effect upon productivity 
in the future more than in the present. 
In the same way, firing older workers 
because they aren’t as agile as younger 
ones ignores the fact that, in the final 
analysis, they still have to be supported 
by industry anyway—either as over- 
head or through additional taxation. 

The innovation, stability, and 
growth which lead to greater produc- 
tivity can only come about through 
deliberate additions to unit costs. But it 
is just these additional expenses that 
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are attacked by the worshippers of the 
unit price concept of productivity. 
Thus, this man-made accelerator 
sometimes turns upon its authors. Iron- 
ically, it is also seized upon by the re- 
search directors of unions to prove that 
wages and fringes should be higher, or 
that the four-day week is perfectly fea- 
sible. The unit price concept also de- 
ters the orderly flow of profit back into 
capital accumulation. So the dead hand 
of past cost standards rules the fu- 
ture. 

It should not be inferred from these 
remarks that unit cost measurements 
are bad—the point at issue is merely 
that they are not total measures of pro- 
ductivity. Many of the factors which 
fall outside of unit cost calculations 
have already been mentioned. In addi- 
tion, there are other variables to be 
taken into account. Thus, depreciation 
allowances, non-wage labor cost fac- 
tors, and governmental encroachment 
on business affairs all exert an influ- 
ence upon unit costs and place limita- 
tions on their usefulness as productiv- 
ity indicators. 

A recent report by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board on produc- 
tion costs here and abroad provides 
further proof of this point by showing 
that although our labor costs were 
higher, despite equal output per 
worker with foreign workers, we en- 
joyed competitive advantages with 
many industrialized countries because 
of our lower material costs. 

More important, however, is the fact 
that worker output is more often a 
function of the machine the worker 
operates than a function of his own 
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efforts. The worker with $20,000 or 
more of machinery at his disposal is 
competitive with foreign labor, where- 
as the worker with less than $10,000 of 
tools at his disposal is seldom if ever 
so. Thus, if productivity is the “magic 
ingredient that makes it possible for 
fewer workers to turn out more and 
better goods with less sweat, lower unit 
cost, and higher wages,” as Abe Raskin 
put it, we accept a colossal non sequitur 
when we impute productivity to work- 
er output alone. 


A Philosophy of Productivity 


In early America, every thinking 
man accepted the biblical adage that 
man’s lot on earth is to work by the 
sweat of his brow. At the time of the 
Revolution the average American 
worked 90 hours a week. By the end 
of the Civil War this had been reduced 
to 70 hours. In 1900, 60 hours was nor- 
mal, but less than 30 years later the 
work week was down to 50, and by 
1955, to 40 hours. Production, of 
course, is greater now than ever before 
and there is talk of a four-day week or 
less. Whatever triggers this increased 
productivity, it will be sustained only 
if production exceeds consumption 
per capita, and if the investment of 
that excess of production over con- 
sumption provides still greater capac- 
ity for even greater production. 

When we become so enamoured of 
the immediate slicing of the pie that 
we blunt the incentives for reinvest- 
ment—or worse still, dry up the where- 
withal which can make growth possi- 
ble—we indeed kill the tree at its tap 
root. The process of productivity must 
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be fostered by new methods, new ma- 
chines, and new products, and by bet- 
ter organization of production and 
better management of the natural re- 
sources which underlie the productive 
process. 

How then should a personnel phi- 
losophy to continue this accelerated 
growth be devised and programmed? 
The following guide attempts to an- 
swer this question. 

1. The objective of personnel policy 
should be to increase productivity as 
a means of improving the standard of 
living. The total means by which pro- 
ductivity occurs must be clarified, the 
self-contradictions which exist in it 
must be ferreted out, and the half. 
heartedness which causes us to falter 
must be eliminated. 

2. We must restore a respect for the 
dignity of work through eschewing 
the more sentimental and guilt-ridden 
forms of human relations which cause 
the poor little rich people of our time 
to “pick at the psychic scabs of their 
emotions,” as Malcolm McNair has so 
graphically expressed it. 

3. The effectiveness of management 
at all levels must show continued im- 
provement through strong programs 
of selection, placement, and develop- 
ment. Consequently, leaders with vi- 
sion and imagination to make things 
happen—not those who merely preside 
over events—must be discovered or de- 
veloped. 

4. In order to temper the frequently 
narrow-minded worship of the unit 
cost concept of productivity, business 
must encompass all the desirable ele- 
ments of our culture. Technology alone 


is neutral and essentially soulless, as 
the experiences of Germany, Japan, 
and Russia in recent times have shown 
us. The personnel function should act 
as the initiator into business of human 
values which are neither sloppy nor 
pervaded with rebellion and guilt. It is 
not a natural law for productivity to 
increase at a fixed annual rate without 
tough-minded men who will it to hap- 
pen. Nor can we expect productivity 
to take place simply out of deference 
for our traditions and customs and our 
respect for individuals. Here, too, we 
need tough-minded men who will oc- 
casionally lift their heads from piles of 
salary increase forms and labor con- 
tracts to set forth these values in the 
right quarters. 

5. The personnel department should 
be a champion of change and innova- 
tion, extending its interest to ma- 
chines, methods, systems, and proce- 
dures, through its attention to people. 
In its choice of assignees and in its 
training and development programs, it 
should speak out for the restless driv- 
ing quality in management which 
grows out of a dissatisfaction with the 
status quo and a desire to improve. 
Once stimulated, this desire for inno- 
vation should be converted into per- 
sonnel programs that overcome resist- 
ance to change and communicate the 
soundness of new ideas. 

By way of conclusion, it should per- 
haps be emphasized that, over and 
above obedience to these long-range 
principles, the personnel department 
must still continue to focus its short- 
range efforts on the reduction of unit 
costs by every imaginable means. 








The way people actually behave on the job is 
determined by all sorts of pushes and pulls. If 
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Ix seems REASONABLE to assume that 
most personnel men have been fairly 
well indoctrinated by now with the 


principles of sound human relations 
and that many line managers are 
equally aware of the benefits to be de- 
rived from greater consideration of 
the needs and motivations of the in- 
dividual employee. Yet, as everyone 
knows, these splendid ideals exemplify 
what should be rather than what is. 
Life in the average industrial under- 
taking is still a far cry indeed from— 
in O. A. Ohmann’s words—“{that] 
sociologists’ heaven where everybody 
does what he Aas to because he wants 
to.” 

Why is there this gulf between the- 
ory and practice? Why is it so difficult 
for enlightened managers to remold 


20. A. Ohmann, “The Leader and the Led,” 
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the organization in accordance with 
the doctrines endlessly being promul- 
gated by the social scientists? Why do 
so many earnest efforts to institute a 
more desirable way of industrial life 
wither away at the root? 

In an attempt to answer these ques- 
tions, this article will take a look at 
organizational behavior from the an- 
thropologist’s viewpoint. It will dis- 
cuss the various and often conflicting 
demands on the members of the or- 
ganization to behave in a certain way 
and show how their responses to these 
expectations are further modified by 
the organization’s own particular 
technology and climate. Possibly this 
analysis may help to underscore the 
fact that efforts to bring about a 
“change of heart” go awry, not so 
much from lack of good intentions on 
the part of all concerned, as from the 
failure to take into account all the in- 
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fluences that shape the interpersonal 
relations of people in a common work 
setting. 


Roles and Expectations 

Most industrial undertakings have 
to rely on the joint efforts of many 
people to accomplish their purpose. 
Accordingly, the over-all task is di- 
vided into various “bits” each of 
which can be handled by one person. 
A bit can be the only one of its kind, 
or one of many other identical bits. 
These bits are traditionally labelled, 
“Turret Lathe Operator C,” “Clerk- 
Typist A,” “Junior Project Engineer,” 
and the like. The tasks they encom- 
pass are set forth in job descriptions 
or position guides which outline, in 
varying detail, what the organization 
expects from anyone who accepts re- 
sponsibility for that segment of the 
total work of the organization. 

To get someone to accept that re- 
sponsibility, the organization must of- 
fer adequate recompense in the way of 
rights and privileges. In addition to 
pay, these inducements may include a 
variety of fringe benefits, from hospi- 
talization insurance to stock options. 

The sum total of all the duties and 
obligations as well as all the rights and 
privileges of a given position in the 
organization can be called its institu- 
tional role.? If an employee carries out 
his specified duties and obligations he 
2 This term can be roughly equated with Ralph 
Linton’s definition of “Status” in Study of Man, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1936. 
This formulation of rules draws upon several 
ideas presented by Ruth (Hudson) Rosen in her 
unpublished doctoral dissertation, The Role of 


the Shop Steward, submitted to the Department 
of Sociology, Yale University, 1951. 


can expect in return to receive the 
specified benefits accruing to his par- 
ticular role. 

Now a modern industrial organiza- 
tion does not specify precisely how its 
workers should behave in every aspect. 
Its interest in their behavior is con- 
fined to those acts which contribute 
to the over-all purpose of the enter- 
prise—the manufacture of a product 
or the provision of a service. The in- 
dividual members, on the other hand, 
expect more of one another than the 
organization specifies; and, having a 
fairly clear idea of the kind of be- 
havior they desire and expect of their 
colleagues, they will reward, in vari- 
ous ways, those who behave as is ex- 
pected of them and punish those who 
do not. The duties and obligations 
and rights and privileges devolving 
upon a worker in his relationships 
with other members of the organiza- 
tion can be called his ideal-social role. 
The behavior expected of him in these 
relationships may be quite distinct 
from the behavior stipulated or ex- 
pected in his institutional role; some- 
times as in the case of rate restriction, 
it can even run contrary to organiza- 
tional expectations. 

Because each member of the or- 
ganization participates in a variety of 
relationships, he is subject to a num- 
ber of ideal-social expectations. Thus, 
a foreman, for example, may have 
several ideal-social roles to fulfill. His 
general foreman may expect him as a 
subordinate to behave in a manner 
that goes beyond the specifications 
laid down in his job description. His 
work group will have their own ideas 
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of how their superior should behave 
—another ideal-social role. The fore- 
man’s relationships with other fore- 
men, personnel men, inspectors, time 
study engineers, and so on, will make 
other behavioral demands on him. It 
is here that various ideal-social roles 
may have certain expectations in com- 
mon. Nevertheless, many may be 
unique and even in conflict with the 
others. 

Each person’s set of ideal-social roles 
also includes his own idea of what his 
behavior ought to be—his self-con- 
cept, or answer to the question: “Who 
am 1?” Each of us has a picture of the 
kind of person we want to be and we 
all try, as far as possible, to behave in 
such a way as to live up to our picture 
of ourselves. 


Which Role to Choose? 


Confronted by these varying sets of 
expectations of the way he should be- 
have, the individual may decide to 
live up to one particular set only, ig- 
noring all the others, or he may vacil- 
late among them, behaving the way 
he is expected to depending on the 
immediate pressures of the situation. 
Alternatively, he can make compro- 
mises, trying to meet each set of ex- 
pectations at least minimally over a 
period of time. 

However he decides to comport 
himself, his resultant behavior may be 
called his personal or actual role. This 
is what he actually does, from day to 
day, as a member of the organization. 

How does an individual decide 
which role he should play? 

A highly important factor in that 
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decision is his self-concept. If he per- 
ceives his work situation as a place 
where he can fulfill his self-concept he 
will behave in a manner that enables 
him to do so. But if the work situation 
does not seem to him to offer any 
means of achieving such satisfaction, 
he will probably merely put in his 
time without getting psychologically 
involved.* 

In some cases, the individual’s self- 
concept is in harmony with his de- 
fined institutional role. Thus, the rate- 
busters in the machine shop described 
by Melville Dalton accepted the eco- 
nomic rewards offered by manage- 
ment and produced as much as they 
could in order to get as many financial 
rewards as they could; they saw them- 
selves as hardworking, independent 
people and rejected the informal social 
group and the rewards it offered. 

On the other hand, an individual’s 
self-concept may be contrary to the in- 
stitutional role yet in keeping with 
the ideal-social roles imposed by his 
work group. Thus, the rate restrictors 
in the Dalton study saw themselves as 
“good Joes” and responsible members 
of the social group; they met man- 
agement’s expectations only minimal- 
ly in fulfilling their institutional role, 
but accepted and fulfilled the informal 
ideal-social roles, as defined by their 
work group, to the hilt. 

Between these two extremes is “the 
man in the middle.” The Dalton study 
uncovered a number of these workers 
who had difficulty in resolving the 


*C. Argyris, “The Organization: What Makes 
It Healthy?” Harvard Business Review, Vol. 36, 
No. 6 (Nov.-Dec., 1958), pp. 107-116. 
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conflict between management’s expec- 
tations as expressed in their institu- 
tional role and the group expectations 
that shaped their ideal-social role. This 
conflict was further complicated by 
the fact that being “good Joes,” con- 
scientious workers, and “good pro- 
viders” were all part of their self-con- 
cept. Dalton reports that these 
particular workers were constantly 
bumping up against the informally set 
ceiling rate and that nine of the 50 had 
had ulcers. None of the rate-busters, 
who accepted and fulfilled their in- 
stitutional role, nor any of the “true” 
restrictors who for the most part re- 
jected their institutional roles had ul- 
cers.‘ 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that actual behavior is determined 
simply by the response the individual 
chooses to make to the various roles 
expected of him. Though he may have 
a clear idea of how he should behave, 
other factors may combine to force 
him into a totally different behavior 
pattern. Perhaps the best way to il- 
lustrate how these other factors affect 
both expectations and actual behavior 
is to examine the foreman-worker re- 
lationship. The following case ma- 
terial is drawn, for the most part, from 
the automobile assembly industry, but 
is no less applicable to other work 
situations. 

The foremen in this particular 
study® were well aware what kind of 
“Ww. F. Whyte, Money and Motivation, Harper 
& Brothers, Inc., New York, 1955, pp. 39-49. 
*C. R. Walker and R. H. Guest, The Man on 
the Assembly Line, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1952; and A. N. Turner, 


“What Makes a Good Foreman,” PERSONNEL, 
March, 1955, pp. 382-392. 


behavior their workers expected of 
them. A foreman should, the workers 
said: 
Know the work in his section and the 
jobs of his workers from a_ technical 
standpoint. 
Avoid using pressure on his men. 
Stick up for his men in dealing with 
higher management. 
Be helpful. 
Be friendly and avoid playing favorites. 
Understand his men, listen to them, and 
ask their advice. 


On their part, the foremen, in de- 
scribing how they “should” behave to- 
ward their men, seemed to accept 
much of what their workers expected 
of them. They described a good fore- 
man’s behavior toward his men as 
follows :* 

Treat your men as individuals on the job, 

since each one is different. 

Establish a personal relationship with 

your men, apart from the job relation- 

ship. 

Teach and promote your own men as 

far as possible. 

Be a shock absorber. 

Stand up for your men and interpret 

their needs and wishes to upper manage- 

ment. 

Consult your workers and delegate re- 

responsibility to them. 

Apart from what was taught in the 
way of “good” human relations in 
the foreman training programs, the 
“ideal” foreman behavior described 
by both these workers and their fore- 
men themselves went beyond what 
was formally expected and defined by 
management—at least it did not ap- 
pear in the foreman’s institutional role. 


*C. R. Walker, R. H. Guest, and A. N. Turner, 
The Foreman on the Assembly Line, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1956, p. 17. 
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Here, then, was a pattern of behavior 
which was verbally accepted at both 
ends of the foreman-worker relation- 
ship. Ostensibly, no conflict need have 
occurred. 

Yet, the foremen’s actual behavior, 
especially at one of the plants studied, 
generally bore no resemblance what- 
ever to the ideal behavior set forth 
and “accepted” by both groups. Fur- 
ther, far removed though this be- 
havior was from the mutually ac- 
cepted ideal-social role of the foreman, 
it was almost impossible to change. As 
one foreman commented :” 


You can’t treat the men as equals. They 
take advantage of good treatment. When 
I used to be a man on the line, I knew 
the way I'd like to be treated if I were to 
be happy on the job. When I got to be 
foreman, I started to treat my men in the 
same way—in other words, the way I'd 
like to be treated—but you just can’t do 
it. You can’t change overnight what's 
been going on for 15 years, and these men 
have been just spoiled by not having too 
good supervision in the past. ... They 
can always quit if they don’t like the 
job. : 

What are the causes of this devia- 
tion? 

On the assembly line, at all events, 
a pervasive factor is the technological 
environment. As a rule, the men work 
independently of each other; the tech- 
nologically interdependent work 
group is a rarity. For the most part, 
the work pace is controlled by the 
moving conveyor; a worker can leave 
his station only when replaced by a 
relief man. 

Conversation among the workers is 


TF, J. Jasinski, “Human Relations Training: The 
Missing Link,”” PersonNEL, May, 1956, p. 514. 
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minimal not only because of their geo- 
graphical immobility but also because 
of the nature of the job. Even work- 
ers at adjoining stations interact ir- 
regularly and for only a few seconds 
at a time. 

An observation study by the Yale 
Technology Project showed the av- 
erage exchange between a foreman 
and one of his workers lasted about 
40 seconds—and the foreman did not 
speak to each of his workers every 
day.* There hasn’t been a training 
course devised yet that can teach a 
foreman to cram _ understanding, 
friendliness, and fairness toward his 
employees within the space of 40 sec- 
onds. 

While admittedly foremen and 
workers may not be so pressed for 
time in other work environments, the 
assembly line furnishes an extreme 
demonstration of the influence tech- 
nology can have on this relationship. 
Although both these foremen and 
workers wanted better interpersonal 
relations, they had learned, realistic- 
ally, to expect and even accept less. 
This did not, however, increase the 
social and personal satisfactions of 
either the workers or the foremen. 
(In a subsequent study, I found that 
assembly line workers who liked to 
talk thought that the company did 
nothing for its employees, and consid- 
ered their jobs uninteresting even 


after working 12 or 14 years on the 
line.*) 


®R. H. Guest, “Of Time and the Foreman,” 
PERSONNEL, May, 1956, pp. 478-486. 

°F, J. Jasinski, “Technological Delimitation of 
Reciprocal Relationships,” Human Organization, 
Summer, 1956. 
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It would seem, therefore, that be- 
fore embarking on a program to im- 
prove “human relations,” manage- 
ment would be well advised to look 
to its technology and the behavior it 
actually demands. 


The Organizational Framework 


Another factor influencing the fore- 
man-worker relationship is the organ- 
izational environment. The contin- 
uous assembly of the automobile on 
an “uninterrupted” conveyor makes 
the various foremen’s sections unusu- 
ally dependent on one another. In the 
automobile plants studied, the average 
foreman had more contacts with peo- 
ple outside his section than with his 
own workers—another limiting influ- 
ence on his relationship with his men. 
And this relationship was further in- 
fluenced organizationally by the fact 
that the foreman reported to a general 
foreman who rated his performance 
against the requirements of his institu- 
tional role. How much weight was 
attached, organizationally, to the fore- 
man-worker relationship? Analysis of 
the general foremen’s ratings of their 
foremen’s performance showed that 
only 9 per cent of the comments were 
concerned with this relationship at all 
—and of this small percentage almost 
all emphasized its disciplinary aspects. 
Actually, only one foreman was spe- 
cifically criticized for his “uncom- 
promising attitude in dealing with his 
employees”—a fact that, incidentally, 
did not prevent him from being given 
the highest possible rating. Some typi- 
cal comments which presumably 
guided the foremen in their behavior 


toward their employees were these: 


Very aggressive and controls employees 
well. 

More forcefulness required to increase the 
efficiency of the operators. 

He is lax in controlling his people.° 


Obviously, if the organization is set 
up in such a way that a foreman is 
required to spend the greater portion 
of his time with people outside his 
own work group, it is difficult for him, 
in any event, to improve his relations 
with his men. It is even harder for 
him to do so when he has a boss who 
regards consideration for the feelings 
of employees as so much “coddling” 
and is likely to give him an adverse 
performance rating on that very ac- 
count. 

Here again, management would do 
well to precede any program for 
improving its human relations by a 
study of the organizational influences 
presently affecting them. 


The Influence of Ethos 


A third set of factors affecting in- 
terpersonal relations can be classified 
as ethological. Ethos—an anthropolog- 
ical concept—is the sum total of the 
varying values placed by members of 
an organization on the respective satis- 
factions or dissatisfactions to be de- 
rived from the organization.” It is 
akin to “organizational climate” but 
goes beyond this more common term 
in that it is shared by most members 
of an organization and cannot be read- 


°F, J. Jasinski, “Human Relations Training: 
The Missing Link,” Joc. cit. 

™ cf. J. J. Horigmann, Culture and Ethos of 
Kaska Society, Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Conn., 1949, pp. 9-27. 
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ily altered by individuals or a man- 
agement group. 

Thus, the newly appointed foreman 
cited above, who tried to behave the 
way he and the workers said he 
should behave discovered, to his dis- 
may, that the workers would not 
really accept this “ideal” behavior. The 
workers had “adjusted” over time to 
“poor supervision” and sought to 
maintain that adjustment. The work- 
ers and supervisors who could not ac- 
cept the values that made up this 
plant’s ethos had left; those who re- 
mained had learned to live with it. 

(Ethos can be changed, however. 
My colleague at the Yale Technology 
Project, Robert H. Guest, is currently 
writing an analysis of some drastic 
changes that have taken place in this 
same plant with essentially the same 
people. It should be added that the 
changes required nearly two-and-one- 
half years of determined but sincere 
managerial action, and that this action 
succeeded only because it included 
improvements in the technological 
and organizational environment as 
well as in the ethological. Certainly, 
it took a lot more than getting the 
foremen to walk around smiling and 
saying a cheery “Hello” to their work- 
ers.) 

Management, of course, does much 
initially to establish the organization’s 
ethos. The very way individual jobs 
are designed and the organization is 
set up shows the worker how much 
value management attaches to the vary- 
ing satisfactions he might derive 
from his participation in the enter- 
prise. The automobile assembly work- 
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er who has been tightening the same 
series of nuts for 15 years and is aware 
that he is no more than a cipher in 
management's calculations is not likely 
to be taken in by a glad-handing fore- 
man who has just finished a human 
relations booster course. The behavior 
of one foreman cannot be expected to 
alter a worker’s perception of the 
values which he sees overwhelmingly 
reinforced and maintained by manage- 
ment’s actions in the technological 
and organizational spheres. 


Some Implications for Management 


In sum, then, we see that organiza- 
tional behavior is by no means a sim- 
ple, straightforward matter. It is the 
outcome of a number of influences, all 
of them playing their part in the de- 
velopment and maintenance of behav- 
ioral patterns, whether “good” or 
“bad.” 

Though the organization’s demands 
on the individual, as defined by his 
institutional role, are limited to the 
job to be done, the rights and privi- 
leges he receives from the organiza- 
tion in return are similarly limited— 
and if there is no formal provision 
for the satisfaction of his social and 
egoistic needs, he tends to seek this in 
his interactions with other members of 
the organization. Since these people 
are, in turn, seeking to satisfy their so- 
cial and egoistic needs, they expect the 
individual to behave toward them in 
a certain way. These expectations, 
which go beyond the formal, organiza- 
tional stipulations of behavior, and 
may vary with different relationships 
are defined in ideal-social roles. 
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Nevertheless, actual behavior is lim- 
ited by technological, organizational, 
and ethological factors. Technological 
requirements may circumscribe the 
degree and nature of the worker's in- 
teractions with others, or of the in- 
trinsic satisfaction he derives from 
his work. Organizational practices, 
though they may not directly involve 
the individual employee, may have an 
effect on the behavior of others and 
eventually on his own. Finally, the 
value system or ethos of the organiza- 
tion may be such that the employee 
sooner or later learns which satisfac- 
tions he can realistically expect in his 
interactions with others and which 
ones he must forego. 

Since these three factors are inter- 
related in varying degrees, changes in 
one will have corresponding effects on 
the others. Yet management, seeming- 
ly unaware of this network of de- 
pendent variables, often tries to change 
behavior by concentrating on one side 
of a reciprocal relationship. Attempts 
are made to improve foreman-worker 
relationships, for example, by training 
foremen to behave differently. The 
more the other factors in the situation 
are ignored the more difficult the task 
of changing behavior becomes. 

It seems imperative that more atten- 
tion be paid to actual behavior—the 
adjustment made by the members of 
the organization to the several, and 
often contradictory demands made 
upon them and the factors circum- 
scribing their actions. This, in turn, 


raises the fundamental question, why 
the particular adjustment has oc- 
curred and what sustains it. 

To what degree have the institu- 
tional and ideal-social roles affected 
actual ones? What technological, or- 
ganizational, and ethological factors 
have influenced employees’ present ex- 
pectations and behavior? What is the 
organization’s ethos—how did it de- 
velop and how is it reinforced? 

Recognizing and _ understanding 
what behavior is and why it got that 
way should bring management con- 
siderably nearer to the goal of what 
organizational behavior should be. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
changes can be made in certain inter- 
personal relationships without remak- 
ing the entire organization or revolu- 
tionizing its technology. Some at- 
tempts that have been and are being 
made along these lines may be all the 
more successful because of manage- 
ment’s understanding of the other de- 
terrents to change. Certainly, some- 
thing may be gained, in light of such 
understanding, by realistically re-ad- 
justing sights and intermediate goals 
slightly downward instead of always 
“going for broke”—and repeatedly 
going broke. 

Ideally, of course, an effective, over- 
all program of change should involve 
the organization’s technology, ad- 
ministrative framework, and ethos. If 
such a program is impracticable today, 
who knows but that it may yet be at- 
tempted tomorrow? 








The man selected—or ordered—to take a course 
in leading a discussion group is seldom confident 
of his ability to discharge this particular responss- 
bility. How can the trainer overcome the doubts 
and fears manifested by most trainees at the 


outset? 
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Training Discussion Leaders 
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D ESPITE THE innumerable books, 
pamphlets, and manuals devoted to 
the subject of meetings in general and 
the role of the discussion leader in par- 
ticular, there is remarkably little guid- 
ance on how to train people to lead 
group meetings. The personal charac- 
teristics of a good leader and the be- 
havior patterns he should follow have 
been exhaustively analyzed. Not much 
information is forthcoming, however, 
on how these necessary attitudes and 
skills are actually acquired. 

The trainer who is called upon to 
prepare a heterogeneous group of peo- 
ple to become discussion leaders in 
some formal company program is, in 
fact, confronted by a number of prob- 
lems that seem to have been generally 
overlooked in the literature. Basical- 
ly, these problems spring from the 
emotional attitudes of the trainees to- 
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ward the training course. This article 
will examine the emotional blocks en- 
countered in the training of discus- 
sion leaders and indicate ways and 
means of overcoming them. It may be 
added that the ideas expressed here 
are based on the author’s personal ex- 
perience in training numerous groups 
of discussion leaders during the six 
years he has been associated with The 
University of Chicago’s Industrial Re- 
lations Center. 

Broadly speaking, the people who 
participate in a training program of 
this kind fall into two main classes— 
those who have volunteered for, or 
aspire to, the job of discussion leader, 
and those who have been selected by 
their supervisors to take the training 
course regardless of their personal 
feelings in the matter. The latter class 
(which is by far the more numerous) 
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can be further subdivided into three 
main groups. 

The first consists of those who have 
no interest in becoming discussion 
leaders at all. The job is distasteful to 
them for a variety of reasons, among 
which the amount of time it will take 
up is likely to figure prominently. On 
the whole, however, few trainees fall 
into this unrewarding category. 

The second group (in which, under 
normal circumstances, the majority of 
involuntary trainees will be found) 
consists of those whose feelings to- 
ward the whole project may be de- 
scribed as “interested, but.” These are 
the people who, to a greater or lesser 
extent, are unsure of their ability to 
become effective discussion leaders. 
While some may be only slightly ap- 
prehensive at the thought, others are 
beset by all sorts of uncertainties and 
may be in an acute state of jitters when 
the time comes for them to take the 
course. 

Third are the people who have no 
qualms about this new experience and 
look forward to it with confidence 
(more confidence, sometimes, than is 
actually justified). In general, how- 
ever, trainees of this type are compara- 
tively few and far between. 

As for the people who have volun- 
teered to take the training, while obvi- 
ously they do not fall into the category 
of the uninterested, many of them 
may well be ranked among the “in- 
terested, but” group. In other words, 
they want to become discussion lead- 
ers not so much out of any great con- 
fidence in their ability to do the job 
but because they see it as a stepping- 


stone to higher things. However, it 
can be assumed that some voluntary 
trainees embark on the course without 
any inward reservations about being 
able to take the whole thing in their 
stride. 

The trainer, then, is confronted at 
the outset with a group of people most 
of whom are apprehensive about the 
new responsibility they are being 
called upon to assume. In preparing 
these people for this new role, it is es- 
sential to recognize from the start that 
these apprehensions exist, to under- 
stand their nature and causes, and to 
formulate plans for allaying them. 
While the apathetic or hostile minority 
may present other problems also, there 
are seldom enough trainees of this 
type to throw the whole course out of 
kilter. The trainer’s primary aim, 
therefore, should be focused on re- 
solving the fears of the “interested, 
but” group, into which most of the 
class will fall. 


Fears of Trainees 


What actually do the trainees fear 
about their proposed new role? 
Among the various causes of appre- 
hension, we may list: 


> Standing or sitting in front of a group 
and talking. ;, 

> Standing or sitting in front of a group 
and not talking but listening. 

> Being responsible for a learning situa- 
tion. 

> Excessive anxiety to do the job well. 
> Keeping control of a group and being 
democratic at the same time. 

> What higher- and/or lower-status peo- 
ple in the training group will think of 
them. 

> Gaining acceptance in their new role 
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from associates with whom they are not 
friendly. In effect, they feel, “I shall be 
exposing myself to my enemies in a situa- 
tion where my former methods [arguing, 
telling off, etc.) will be wrong.” 
» Getting acceptance from the groups 
they are being trained to lead. In brief, 
they are not sure of their status in the 
new role. They realize dimly that they 
can’t command or demand respect, and 
feel that they are going to have to earn it. 
> Uncertainty whether their people will 
like the program they are to present. 

By and large, these fears spring 
from two primary causes: 

1. The trainees come from an or- 
ganizational environment where both 
formal and informal relationships 
have become stabilized. They have a 
fairly consistent set of standards and 
expectations in this respect. They 
know where they as well as others fit 
in. They know what behavior pat- 
terns are expected from them by their 
superiors, and are sure that their own 
subordinates are equally well in- 
formed. They are familiar with the 
systems of rewards and punishments. 
In a word, their world is structured. 

2. The discussion leadership train- 
ing places the trainees in an entirely 
new situation, where the supports they 
enjoy in their on-the-job activities 
have been removed. They do not 
know where they or the other group 
members fit in. Standards and expec- 
tations are as yet undefined. They are 
not sure what they will be doing or 
whether they will be adequate when 
the picture does become clear. They 
are also concerned about exposing 
weaknesses that may affect them in 
their regular jobs. 

This background web of apprehen- 
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sions and uncertainties tends to make 
the trainees: 

1. Too self-conscious. Most of the 
problems harbored by the trainees are 
the ego-centered type. At the outset of 
the training program, they are in- 
tensely worried about themselves. 

2. Too dependent. They fully ex- 
pect the trainer to supply the answers 
to their problems—not just answers, 
but the “right” answers which will 
work automatically every time. 

These then are the two key emo- 
tional reactions that must be dealt 
with. Experiences have to be planned 
not only to equip the trainees with 
proper techniques and skills, but also 
to free them from the negative effects 
of over-self-consciousness and de- 
pendency. These goals of the training 
session are interrelated. If a trainee can- 
not rid himself of self-consciousness 
and dependency on the emotional 
level, he will remain inadequate at the 
technical and skill level. 


Effects of Self-consciousness 
And Dependency 


Over-self-consciousness is an emo- 
tional block to becoming a good dis- 
cussion leader. The leader’s skills and 
techniques are best used in trying to 
understand what group members are 
saying, thinking, and feeling. If his 
focus and attention are entirely and 
continually on himself, he cannot es- 
tablish and maintain two-way com- 
munication with the group and 
among group members. The primary 
condition for effective two-way com- 
munication is that each party under- 
stands what the other is saying, think- 
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ing, and feeling. As long as the lead- 
er’s attention is completely on him- 
self, he will have a difficult time com- 
municating with his group. The self- 
conscious leader ignores the group’s 
needs because he is aware only of his 
own. He is only conscious of the group 
as an undefined threat to his well- 
being. Thus, he may become agitated 
and may react in one or more of the 
following ways: 

1. He begins to run through his 
material. 

2. He tends to call a summary halt 
to any discussion before it “goes on 
too long” or “gets out of control.” 

3. He focuses on reading his mate- 
rial and, in general, performs me- 
chanically. 

The remedy lies in providing the 
leader with opportunities to alter his 
focus away from himself and on the 
group, thus promoting a more favor- 
able condition for two-way communi- 
cation. 

The feeling of dependency is per- 
haps a far more subtle emotional 
block than that of self-consciousness. 
For one thing, dependency is much 
easier to disguise than self-conscious- 
ness. The bluff and hearty person 
may be just as dependent as the out- 
wardly shy and reticent one. Both, in 
reality, possess a deep-seated desire to 
be told precisely what to do and how 
to do it, coupled with an unwilling- 
ness to fend for themselves. 

Since the role of the leader demands 
that he acquire flexibility in approach- 
ing discussion problems, he must be 
willing and able to rely on his own 
judgment, imagination, and initiative. 


But, by definition, these are just the 
traits that are undeveloped in the de- 
pendent leader. Hence, he tends to fall 
back on one of two extremes—either 
complete loss of control of his group, 
or complete domination of it. In the 
first case, he gives the group no direc- 
tion and guidance at all. The resultant 
confusion and frustration may cause 
the group either to “take over” or 
quietly withdraw from the situation. 
Alternatively, because he cannot be 
flexible, the leader becomes rigid, and 
“rides out” his dependency by relying 
on his position of authority. Thus 
dominated, the group may become 
conditioned to waiting for the leader’s 
answers. 

For purposes of analysis, these feel- 
ings of self-consciousness and de- 
pendency have been described sepa- 
rately. In the dynamics of the actual 
training situation, however, they tend 
to support and feed upon one another. 
Thus, as the training begins, the aver- 
age trainee faces heavy obstacles to be- 
coming a good or even an average dis- 
cussion leader. He will have to con- 
quer his feelings of both self-con- 
sciousness and dependency before he 
can perform effectively. 

A series of experiences in the role of 
discussion leader is, of course, the 
primary path to overcoming these 
feelings. As in most acquired skills, 
the initial experiences in leading dis- 
cussions tend to have the most lasting 
effect. They can do much to aid the 
transition, and, if unsuccessful, may 
hinder or even prevent it from ever 
taking place. 

Thus, a training program should 
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provide planned experiences which 
will enable the trainees to acquire the 
necessary knowledge and skills as 
well as to diminish the negative effects 
of self-consciousness and dependency. 
We shall outline a training program 
designed to achieve these two interre- 
lated goals. The training will be con- 
sidered as a process the trainees are 
engaged in, and in terms of the train- 
er’s behavior as he guides them 
through this process. Basically, the 
program consists of four main phases 
or steps which will be described in 
some detail. Generally, it should cover 
a period of from three to five days. 


Creating a Free Atmosphere 


In dealing with people who have 
fears it is sound psychology to have 
them first verbalize just what they are 
afraid of. This, of course, requires an 
atmosphere in which they feel fairly 
free to admit their fears without suf- 
fering scorn, ridicule, pity, or bored re- 
actions from the trainer or co-mem- 
bers. Thus, the trainer must initiate 
an understanding, friendly atmos- 
phere. In order to do so, the trainer 
himself must have a genuinely under- 
standing, friendly disposition toward 
the trainees, must accept the fact that 
most of them are apprehensive about 
their task. His attitude is communi- 
cated through the various techniques 
he uses to “warm up” the group and 
determines whether or not the tech- 
niques are successful. 

There are many techniques for cre- 
ating the right atmosphere. For exam- 
ple, the physical setting should be 
comfortable and isolated from the 
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work situation. It is also standard pro- 
cedure to make sure that everyone gets 
an opportunity to become acquainted 
with his fellow trainees. The trainer 
should appear relaxed and friendly. 
He should never indulge in jokes at 
someone else’s expense or references 
about who is going to “have a hard 
time,” and the like. As early as possi- 
ble, he should inform the trainees just 
what activities they will be engaged 
in. Even though they may not under- 
stand completely, the mere fact that 
the trainer is trying to explain what is 
coming and to structure what is now 
unstructured, tends to have a bolster- 
ing effect. Thus, he should spend 
some time explaining what they will 
be doing in the time that they will 
spend together. Materials to be read 
throughout the training period can be 
distributed. It helps a trainee to re- 
ceive something as tangible as a note- 
book of articles on discussion leader- 
ship. 

By now the trainees are somewhat 
more comfortable, although they still 
have many vague ideas about what is 
required of them. At this point the 
trainer should begin to examine the 
new responsibility with them. 

In this phase he should explain the 
purpose of discussion. He might de- 
scribe and discuss with them the vari- 
ous types of meetings according to 
purpose, or the respective roles of the 
leader and the members in achieving 
“successful” discussion. He might ex- 
plain and discuss with them the im- 
portant elements in a good discussion 
meeting. A good film on one of these 
topics can be informative, besides of- 
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fering a change of pace. The net result 
at the close of this step is that the 
group is somewhat more knowledge- 
able intellectually and more comfort- 
able psychologically. Their behavior 
begins to change—they begin to listen 
more closely to the trainer and are 
more willing to question him and one 
another. However, by and large, even 
at this step in the training process they 
are still unsure of themselves. They 
have acquired a few ideas perhaps but 
have not lost their basic apprehen- 
sions. Thus we come to the third step 
in the process. 


Bringing Fears into Focus 


As has been mentioned, there is 
therapeutic value in allowing an ap- 
prehensive person to talk about his 
troubles and anxieties in an under- 
standing, non-threatening atmos- 
phere. This is precisely the trainer’s 
next move. He should encourage the 
trainees to verbalize their fears and 
anxieties about the role they will have 
to perform. Contrary to what some 
may think, the group members are 
only too anxious for such an oppor- 
tunity. If the trainer has been able to 
initiate and maintain an open, under- 
standing atmosphere, such a question 
as “What problems do we think we'll 
have in leading our discussions?” will 
generally open the dikes. The trainees 
are willing to respond since they ex- 
pect the leader to “give them the an- 
swers” to the problems. Whether he 
should do so or not will soon be ap- 
parent. But how do the future leaders 
state their fears and anxieties? This is 
a sample of the various kinds of prob- 


lems that the trainees will verbalize: 

How can I handle the guy who talks too 
much? 

How can I handle the heckler? 

How can I keep the group on the “right 
track”? 

How can I handle the people who won't 
speak up? 

How can I break up side discussions? 

How can I handle arguments or fights 
in the group? 

How do you create group interest in the 
program? 

How do you give recognition to a poor 
attempt at participation? 

How can we overcome the feeling of 
nervousness? 

How can I be less authoritarian? 

How can we get people to express them- 
selves? 

How do you get the group to accept some 
responsibility in the meeting? 

How do you avoid taking sides in a dis- 
cussion? 

How do you exercise the necessary pa- 
tience? 

How do you handle questions for which 
you have no answers? 


After the trainees are able to state 
their problems, the next move is to try 
to provide solutions through analysis 
and discussion. The trainer starts by 
selecting a problem and leading a 30- 
minute demonstration discussion on 
how to handle it. In this way, a ra- 
tional approach to a primarily emo- 
tional problem is established. In addi- 
tion, some of the techniques and skills 
of leading a discussion are demon- 
strated. After discussing the problem, 
the group evaluates the trainer’s be- 
havior as well as its own. First the 
trainer comments on his own per- 
formance, and then the members give 
their reactions. This part of the dis- 
cussion may also be led by the trainer 
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or, preferably, by an assistant of his. 

Next, each trainee selects one of the 
problems for his first practice topic. 
Then, using the format of the train- 
er’s demonstration, he conducts a 
practice discussion. For this purpose 
small groups of approximately eight 
members are most effective. If two or 
more small groups are necessary, an 
equal number of trainers is needed. 
Each trainee has a maximum time 
limit of 30 minutes to lead his group 
in a discussion. Frequently, in the 
practice session the trainee experiences 
some of the problems he fears, such as 
how to deal with silent people or those 
who talk too much. Thus, not only 
does he engage in rational problem 
solving, he also gets his first taste of 
coming face to face with the problems 
he has been fearing. 

Immediately following each train- 
ee’s practice session, a critique is led 
by the trainer in which the practice 
leader and the group analyze what 
happened and why. 


The Trainer’s Role in Practice Sessions 


With the first two steps as a foun- 
dation, the practice sessions focus di- 
rectly on diminishing the feelings of 
self-consciousness and dependency as 
well as on imparting knowledge and 
skills. While the actual experience of 
leading and participating aids this 
process, the manner in which the 
trainer behaves is also a major factor. 
First of all, the trainer should not be 
a member of the practice group. In 
other words, the practice leaders and 
their groups should “solo” early in 
the game. They must rely on their own 
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experiences, thoughts, and feelings in 
analyzing the problems. The “expert” 
or trainer will merely lead the evalua- 
tion to follow, but for the 30 minutes 
allotted to each problem, he should 
observe while the practice leader and 
group members are on their own. 
Thus, while the practice leader may 
feel highly self-conscious, the trainees 
are being gently nudged away from 
dependency on the trainer. 

It is important to note that we are 
not “pooling ignorance” here. The 
feasibility of this approach stems from 
the fact that each trainee has a store- 
house of knowledge and experience to 
draw upon. He has attended many 
meetings, both in and out of the or- 
ganization. What he is asked to do 
now, however, is to examine his ex- 
periences and learn from them—by 
bringing them to bear on the problems 
being discussed. 

Another crucial period for both the 
trainer and trainees occurs after each 
practice session, particularly the first 
three or four. The groups have been 
on their own in the 30-minute period. 
In the evaluation that follows, they in- 
variably reassert their dependency on 
the trainer in terms of wanting to get 
the “right answers” from him. The 
trainer’s behavior and attitudes in 
these periods are significant in reduc- 
ing dependency. 

If the trainer lectures extensively 
throughout the evaluation period, 
pointing out all the omissions as well 
as the good things a leader did, he 
tends to give the false impression that 
he has all the right answers. He pulls 
the trainees back to the bottle again; 
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in effect, he is saying that they don’t 
have to examine their own experiences 
and think for themselves. 

His main function in the first round 
of critiques, therefore, should be to 
encourage the budding surge of inde- 
pendence of the practice sessions. He 
should encourage the trainees to think 
for themselves in the analysis just as 
they did in working on the problem. 
He does this primarily by question- 
ing and actively listening—getting 
them to probe their own thoughts 
about what was accomplished and 
what more could have been done. His 
attitude should show them that he 
wants their impressions—that they 
should agree or disagree as they see 
fit, and, above all, keep a critical frame 
of mind. He should show them that 
there is seldom only one interpreta- 
tion, or one answer to the complex, 
dynamic situation created when a 
group of people hold counsel with one 
another. Thus, he forces the trainees 
to think for themselves, instead of re- 
lying on the pronouncements of an 
expert. 

This does not mean that the trainer 
does not direct and guide the discus- 
sion. He does this, as has been said, by 
questioning and actively listening, in- 
fluencing the group members to give 
reasons for their observations. He can 
also put forth different observations 
for them to accept or reject on the 
basis of their own thinking. 

He must also be careful to expose 
each practice leader to only small 
doses of negative criticism in the first 
round of practice. In a sense, the prac- 
tice leaders should feel that their first 


attempts were, by and large, “all 
right,” yet with room for improve- 
ment. Thus, cast in a constructive 
framework, part of the analysis that 
follows should focus on what the prac- 
tice leader might have done to im- 
prove his effectiveness. Consequently, 
the trainer should refrain from using 
words like “good” or “fine” at the be- 
ginning of the analysis period since, 
with this value judgment of the ex- 
pert, all critical thinking in the group 
may be quickly dissipated. A smile is 
sufficient to convey some reassurance 
to the trainee. 

In effect, the analysis is simply a dis- 
cussion led by the trainer and his be- 
havior, while achieving the ends pre- 
viously mentioned, is also another 
demonstration of how to lead a dis- 
cussion. 


Trainee Development 


The only worth-while claim for or- 
ganizing and conducting practice ses- 
sions this way is that it works. By the 
time the fifth and sixth trainees have 
practiced, the trainer’s influence is al- 
ready somewhat diminished. The 
group members are less likely to wait 
for him to ask the questions and gen- 
erally ask each other. They no longer 
demand the “right answers,” but are 
content to test their own ability to 
reach various solutions. They are now 
ready to disagree with the trainer 
when he tries to point out various 
things that happened or might have 
happened. 

In short, the trainees are much less 
self-conscious and dependent. They 
are more sophisticated intellectually. 
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Psychologically, they are more re- 
laxed, more aware of the group, and 
less concerned about themselves. In 
general, they show a growing confi- 
dence in their own ability to handle 
this new role back on the job. Another 
round of practice—this time with the 
content of the program the trainees 
will actually be leading back on the 
job—serves to sharpen their new- 
found abilities. 


Demands on the Trainer 


This type of behavior makes certain 
demands on the trainer over and 
above his personal skills and knowl- 
edge. First of all, he must realize that 
the first few experiences in the analy- 
sis periods may be downright dis- 
tasteful to some group members. The 
more dependent trainees will persist 
in demanding that he tell them what 
the “correct” approach is. Failing 
this, they will then proceed to show 
him that they think he is incompetent, 
that he doesn’t know the answers. He 
will be downgraded in their eyes. This 
is difficult for the trainer to take. For 
though he will point out that they can 
and should formulate their own ap- 
proaches to the problems, they will 
not see this as the help he should be 
giving them. 

Depending on the trainer’s own 
feelings of security, at this point the 
common temptation is to begin ex- 
pertizing, to talk a great deal. Now 
this is very satisfying to the trainer’s 
wounded ego of the moment and per- 
haps his own need to dominate, but 
it doesn’t contribute much to the 
learning process. The trainees will sit 
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in admiration and comfort as he pours 
out his theories and explains who 
should have done what. There are two 
major drawbacks if this is done to ex- 
cess. First, as has been pointed out, it 
fosters dependency; and, second, the 
trainees will tend to forget these pearls 
of wisdom a great deal sooner and are 
less likely to use them in action than 
if they had to go through the struggle 
of formulating their own approaches 
to the problems. 

Some expertizing is necessary, of 
course. The trainer has had consider- 
ably more experience than the trainees 
and should judiciously share some of 
it with them. However, he should not 
proclaim it in “this is it” terms, but 
rather on an “it all depends, but this is 
one experience, etc.” basis. Such be- 
havior—on the part of the trainer— 
should come only at the close of the 
analysis, when the group members 
have exhausted their own ideas on the 
practice session. The trainer will gen- 
erally find that the group members 
bring up for discussion many items he 
has jotted down during the practice 
session. If, at the end of the analysis 
period, he thinks it is important that 
they consider one or two more, he can 
mention them. He should keep this 
discussion brief, however, and not 
take the bit into his teeth for a 30-min- 
ute lecture. 

The analysis periods tend to get 
shorter after each practice session. 
Many points will have been so thor- 
oughly discussed in the first few prac- 
tices that there is no need to bring 
them up again later on. 

Some straight lecturing and large 
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group discussion can and should sup- 
plement the small group practice ses- 
sions. For example, after one or two 
practice sessions, the techniques of 
questioning and active listening can 
be explained and discussed. A descrip- 
tion and analysis of membership roles 
will have meaning for the trainees 
after four or five practice sessions. 
When the practice sessions are re- 
sumed, such presentations provide 
additional criteria by which the prac- 
tice leader and group members evalu- 
ate their progress. 


Summary 


Most participants in a discussion 
leadership training program come to 
the training session hampered by feel- 
ings of self-consciousness and depend- 


ency—both serious emotional blocks 


to becoming a good discussion leader. 
Effective discussion leadership calls 
for considerable flexibility on the part 
of the leader. He must be able and 
willing to use his own judgment, 
imagination, and initiative in apply- 
ing the techniques and skills of dis- 
cussion leadership. Thus, the training 
course must aim not only at enabling 
the trainees to acquire these tech- 
niques and skills but also at creating 
the kind of atmosphere that will re- 
duce the negative effects of self-con- 
sciousness and dependency. 

This article has described a training 
program designed to achieve these 
ends. Though it makes considerable 
demands on both the courage of the 
trainees and the patience of the trainer, 
the results can be highly rewarding 
on both sides. 


Long-Term Sickness Absenteeism on the Increase 


PRINCIPAL causes of sickness absenteeism—which accounts for a loss to private U.S. 
industry of $2 billion a year in production time alone—are respiratory and intestinal 
disorders, according to a study by the American College of Radiology. The study also 
shows that one-day absences due to illness are becoming less common and that long- 
term absences are on the increase, amounting to an average national loss of 453,000 
man-hours a year. 

Illness absences of four weeks and over strike about 39 out of 1,000 employees an- 
nually. Such absences tend to increase with the workers’ age, are greater among 
women than men, and are more prevalent among production workers than among 
salaried personnel, the study finds. 

About 50 per cent of all absences due to sickness are caused by respiratory diseases. 
Gastro-intestinal troubles account for about 25 per cent. Less than 2 per cent of all 
absences are due to heart ailments, but these are responsible for a much higher pro- 
portion of the vital man hours lost. 








The new Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act will make some hitherto confidential informa- 
tion freely available to employees from now on. 
Management had better make sure that the 
average worker gets the story right. 


Employee Relations and the 
Benefit Plans Disclosure Act 


ROBERT S. LANE 


Manager, Employee Benefits 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. 


Mosr emptoyvers are by now ruefully 
aware that the passage of the Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act has 
added a sizable burden to the adminis- 
tration of employee benefit programs. 
Less generally realized perhaps is the 
fact that the implications of the 
new law extend far beyond the me- 
chanics of complying with its formal 
provisions. 

This unwelcome legacy of the 85th 
Congress had its origins in the dis- 
closure in 1953 by the New York State 
Insurance Department of the misuse of 
funds by the trustees of a union wel- 
fare fund. The various federal and state 
investigations of employee benefit 
plans that followed uncovered numer- 
ous instances of abuses in plans admin- 
istered jointly under collective bargain- 
ing agreements, ranging from racket- 
eering, embezzlement, negligence, and 
a general failure to consider trustee 
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management responsibilities as fiduci- 
ary, to rebates, kickbacks, and exorbi- 
tant commissions paid by certain ele- 


ments of the insurance industry. No 
evidence of corruption was found, 
however, in employee benefit programs 
administered solely by employers, de- 
spite considerable probing at both the 
state and federal level. 

With the aim of eliminating the trou- 
ble spots in the plans, in the spring of 
1958, over vigorous employer opposi- 
tion, the Senate passed a bill (S-2888) 
which would have (a) required the 
registration and filing of detailed re- 
ports of all employee benefit and pen- 
sion plans with the Department of La- 
bor, (b) made all information on bene- 
fit plan operations available to em- 
ployee beneficiaries, and (c) given the 
Secretary of Labor the authority to po- 
lice the operation of such plans. Be- 
cause no abuses had been found in em- 
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ployer-administered plans, consider- 
able support rallied behind a move- 
ment to exempt from the proposed law 
plans which were provided on a so- 
called “level of benefit basis.” A strong 
fight was made on the floor of the Sen- 
ate but the movement was defeated, 
largely because of the fight over labor 
reform legislation. 

In the House, the Senate bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor where a special five-man 
subcommittee headed by Representa- 
tive Ludwig Teller of New York was 
appointed to study it. This subcom- 
mittee extensively revised the Senate 
measure making it into a self-disclo- 
sure type law and giving only a small 
role to the Department of Labor. An 
exemption for the “level of benefits” 
plans amendment was also offered on 
the floor of the House where it was 
defeated by the narrow margin of 131 
to 104. Following its passage through 
the House, the Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act (Public Law 85- 
836) finally became effective on Janu- 
ary 1, 1959. Although employee benefit 
plans have been in existence for over 
half a century, this is the first federal 
legislation directly affecting them. 


Significance of the Act 

Though the new self-disclosure law 
is perhaps somewhat less burdensome 
for employers than the original Senate 
version, it will still create many prob- 
lems for administrators and employers. 
To begin with, no government agency 
is charged with administering it. While 
this may be a relief to business men, 
it means that employers amd adminis- 


trators must themselves decide what 
needs to be done in order to comply 
with the law. 

The new law requires the adminis- 
trator of an employee welfare or pen- 
sion plan to (a) prepare a description 
of the plan and a detailed annual finan- 
cial report; (b) either make copies of 
these available at the principal office of 
the plan or deliver, upon written re- 
quest, copies of the description and a 
summary of the annual report by mail; 
and (c) file copies of the description 
and annual report with the Department 
of Labor. The administrator may 
either use the description form and 
annual report form provided by the 
Labor Department or make up hisown 
forms to comply with the law. 

Much has been said and written 
about what kinds of disclosures must 
be made under the new law. The pur- 
pose of this article is not, however, to 
repeat what the law requires nor to at- 
tempt to interpret it, but rather to dis- 
cuss what are, in the opinion of the 
writer, some significant aspects of its 
application. With the disclosure of a 
great deal of information which here- 
tofore has been confidential, the Wel- 
fare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act 
can: 


> Increase administrative costs, ei- 
ther directly or indirectly. 

> Change the future pattern of pen- 
sion investments. 

P Increase collective bargaining ac- 
tivity even if only to the extent of 
answering questions and explain- 
ing procedures. 

> Focus attention on the costs of the 
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plans instead of on the benefits 
provided. 

> Inject the federal government in- 
to another area of private enter- 
prise. 

Pm Create an employee relations 
communications problem. 


By way of enlarging upon this last 
point, I should like to stress that some- 
thing more than compliance with the 
minimum requirements of the law will 
be needed if it is to effectively serve 
the mutual interests of all concerned. 
Employers and administrators should 
take the initiative and provide their 
employees with full and readily com- 
prehensible information—it is not to 
be expected that the kind of document 
suitable for filing with a federal agency 
will convey anything to the average 
worker. In fact, there is a distinct pos- 
sibility that the description and reports 
will not be understood and hence, will 
be subject to tenuous or unfair inter- 
pretation. How easy it is to misunder- 
stand some of the complicated steps in 
benefit plan funding, the following sit- 


uations will endeavor to illustrate. 


Some Communications Problems 
Suppose Company X has group life 
insurance and a hospital-surgical insur- 
ance plan. The benefit plan booklets 
set forth, of course, the employees’ 
fixed contributions, and go on to say 
that the balance of the cost is being 
absorbed by the company. However, 
from time to time, the company has 
let it be known that actually it is pay- 
ing half the cost. As it happens, the 
first year’s annual report shows that 
because of favorable claim experience 
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on the life insurance, a dividend was 
paid to the employer, with the result 
that the employees in fact paid 98 per 
cent of the cost of the plan. On the 
other hand, the claims for the hospital- 
surgical insurance plan have been ad- 
verse. Though the annual report shows 
that the cost was the premium agreed 
upon, the insurance company has noti- 
fied Company X that, beginning with 
the new year, there will be a 15 per cent 
increase in premiums. While this in- 
creased cost will not, unfortunately, 
show up until the next annual report, 
the life insurance dividend is in fact, 
being used to offset it. But all the em- 
ployees see right now is that they are 
paying 98 per cent of the cost of their 
group life insurance. Will they become 
suspicious and upset? The employer 
will probably find that he must go be- 
yond the bare facts of the case to tell 
his story since most employees will 
take the figures at their face value. 
Another possible area for confusion 
and concern exists in the situation 
where an employer has a funded pen- 
sion plan as well as some unfunded 
past service costs which he is liquidat- 
ing as rapidly as business conditions 
warrant. Under the Internal Revenue 
Code, for income tax purposes, consid- 
erable latitude is allowed in funding 
such past service costs. The annual re- 
port for one year, when profits are 
good, shows that the company made a 
substantial payment. In a subsequent 
year, the report reveals that much 
lower contributions were made be- 
cause profits had fallen off. How will 
the employees react to this? Will they 
feel that their pension plan is less se- 
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cure? And, when higher contributions 
are made, will the union representa- 
tives demand increased benefits? 

To take a third example—suppose 
Company B has a pension plan with an 
adequate level of benefits for employ- 
ees. Suppose, further, that its compet- 
itor has a similar plan with comparable 
benefits. Company B has been consci- 
entious and has tried to fund its past 
service costs rapidly, while its compet- 
itor has simply paid the interest on its 
past service costs. Thus, Company B’s 
relative reserves will be much higher. 
It may sound impossible, but someone 
is going to want to increase benefits at 
no increase in current contributions 
merely by using up some of the sub- 
stantial reserves which have been cre- 
ated for future pension payments. 

Many of these misunderstandings 
can be reduced or eliminated if em- 
ployers are willing to do more than 
merely comply with the law. They 
should, for example, make sure that 
the description of the plan in the form 
of employee benefit plan booklets is 
written in non-technical language so 
that it will be easily understood. The 
lawyers must have their say, but even 
they can write an airtight document in 


understandable language with little 
more trouble than is required for the 
usually complicated legal jargon. 

The summaries of the annual re- 
ports that are distributed to employees 
should be prepared as carefully as 
though they were stockholders’ re- 
ports. If they are written in non-techni- 
cal language, employees will under- 
stand them readily enough. 

Further, the company should set 
about educating its supervisors in what 
benefits cost, how the plans are funded, 
and so on. Supervisors are going to 
have to face a lot of questions similar 
to the ones mentioned above, and they 
had best be ready with the answers. 

In short, employers now have to live 
with the Welfare and Pension Plans 
Disclosure Act, and it is up to them 
to try to make it work to its best ad- 
vantage. Not only is a good job of 
communicating plan benefits and costs 
essential to eliminate misunderstand- 
ing, dissatisfaction, and unrealistic de- 
mands for further benefits, but the 
more employees and the general public 
know and understand about these 
private, voluntary programs, the less 
likely are we to have further unneces- 
sary legislation in this area. 








Employees who resort to forgery or some other 
form of documentary fraud are mostly amateurs 
at the game—but it may take an expert eye to 
ferret them out. 


Employee Dishonesty: How the 
Document Examiner Can Help 


ORDWAY HILTON 


President 
American Academy of Forensic Sciences 


Orruann, most people would prob- 


ably be hard put to it to say what a 
document examiner is or does. Under 
the more familiar guise of handwrit- 
ing identification expert, he will read- 
ily be identified, however, as someone 
who is called upon to testify in law- 
suits involving disputes over contracts, 
agreements, and other business docu- 
ments, the detection of forged wills, 
proof of the validity of signatures, and 
the like. Actually, these occasional, if 
sometimes dramatic, appearances in 
the witness box constitute only a mi- 
nor portion of the document examin- 
er’s activities. Most of his work is far 
removed from the spotlight of public 
testimony—and much of it has partic- 
ular relevance to that especially trou- 
blesome group of problems posed by 
dishonest or mentally disturbed em- 
ployees. 
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It has been estimated that stealing 
and other forms of employee fraud 
now cost industry something in the 
neighborhood of a billion dollars a 
year. Much of this widespread misap- 
propriation of funds involves forgery 
or the use of fictitious names and sig- 
natures, or the manipulation of rec- 
ords through erasures and alterations. 
While some of these defalcations are, 
of course, serious enough to require 
action by the prosecutor’s office, others 
can be resolved by quiet investigation 
and the eventual discharge of the 
guilty employee. It is in such cases 
that the services of the document ex- 
aminer can be of especial help. 

Less of a general menace, perhaps, 
but harassing enough when they do 
crop up are those dissatisfied, un- 
happy, or mentally sick employees 
who vent their feelings by sending 
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How Companies Keep Dishonesty in Check 


PiLFERED cAsH and products, padded expense vouchers, manipulated inventory and 
accounts, diversion of material through fake scrapping, kickbacks from suppliers, 
padded payrolls, and fraudulent claims for unemployment insurance and workmen’s 
compensation cost industry an estimated $1 billion in 1958. What can business do 
to protect itself from these malpractices? 

A comprehensive survey of this problem by Dun’s Review & Modern Industry 
(January, 1959) points up the measures now being taken by leading companies to 
stem the mounting tide of employee dishonesty: 


> Better control procedures. Many of the surveyed companies stressed the 
important role played by their systems and procedures staffs, as well as by their 
accounting departments, in establishing control systems and keeping them up 
to date. 

> Constant policing. Companies reporting a decrease in dishonesty credited 
this mainly to more careful pre-employment investigation and greater supervisory 
vigilance generally. Conducting periodic unscheduled audits in some areas and 
continual audits in others, checking lunch boxes, and closer scrutiny of expense 
accounts are other measures reported. 

> Undercover surveillance. Regularly used by 10 per cent of the companies 
surveyed. About two-thirds resort to it on occasions when definite suspicion has 
been aroused. 


In general, the survey indicates that losses through employee dishonesty are 
primarily a by-product of poor management. Companies that have taken definite 
steps to institute tighter controls seem to be fairing conspicuously better than man- 
agements who have simply thrown up their hands in the face of what they regard 
as “a general weakening of moral standards.” 





poison pen letters to their fellow work- 
ers or to company officials. While the 
anonymous letter writer may disclose 
serious irregularities in the company, 
more often than not he is merely a 
source of annoyance and, if allowed 
to continue unchecked, can wreak 
serious havoc on company morale. In 
any event, whether such letters are in- 
spired by personal animosity and gos- 
sip, or whether they actually have 
some basis in fact, the first step to- 
ward remedying the situation is to 
find out who wrote them. Here again, 
a document examiner may be needed 


for securing positive identification. 

Confronted by such situations, most 
companies will, of course, turn first 
to their counsel for advice. If the prob- 
lem is one that entails identifying the 
author of some handwritten or type- 
written document, the lawyer may 
well suggest that a document examin- 
er be called in. How does the examiner 
go about identifying the guilty party? 
What kind of evidence will he ask the 
company to produce? 

In problems involving the identifi- 
cation of handwriting, the document 
examiner must have handwritten spe- 
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cimens from known sources, prefer- 
ably those prepared by a suspect in 
the ordinary course of business, such 
as personnel and employment applica- 
tion forms, memos, letters, and so on. 
These are referred to by document ex- 
aminers as collected standards and, if 
available in sufficient quantity, are the 
best specimens of a suspect’s hand- 
writing. If there are not enough of 
them to provide valid comparisons 
with the documents under scrutiny, 
request or dictated standards may be 
used. Dictated standards are obtained 
by asking the suspect to prepare sam- 
ples of his handwriting for compari- 
son purposes. Normally, these speci- 
mens are not so good as collected 
standards, but if several pages of writ- 
ing or from 20 to 30 signatures are 
provided, they will usually be satisfac- 
tory. In any handwriting problem, it 
is desirable to have a number of 
known signatures or at least a page or 
two of general handwriting.’ 


How the Examiner Works 


Once the handwriting specimens are 
obtained, the document examiner 
makes a careful and intense study of 
them and compares them with the 
document or documents in the case. 
If the unknown handwriting shows 
the same writing habits as the writing 


* Readers who are interested in learning more 
about handwriting standards may refer to the 
author’s book, Scientific Examination of Ques- 
tioned Documents, Callaghan & Co., Chicago, 
1956, Chapter 13; the author’s article, “The Col- 
lection of Writing Standards in Criminal In- 
vestigations,” Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, Vol. 32, No. 2 (July-Aug., 1941); 
and A. S. Osborn, Questioned Documents, Boyd 
Publishing Co., Albany, New York, 1940, Chap- 
ter 4. 
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of the suspected employee, his guilt 
is then established. Handlettering, 
which is used in many documents to- 
day, is considered to be a special kind 
of handwriting and is identified in the 
same way. 

The document examiner uses a sim- 
ilar technique in identifying type- 
written documents. Samples may be 
prepared by having a trusted employee 
type at least one page from every ma- 
chine in the office. Alternatively, cop- 
ies of letters and other communica- 
tions that have already been produced 
on each of the typewriters may be ob- 
tained from the files. The examiner 
then looks for the peculiarities of each 
machine to determine which are the 
same as those found in the questioned 
material. Actually, it is not always 
necessary to supply specimens of the 
work done on every machine in the 
office, since the examiner can readily 
identify in advance the make, model, 
and age of the typewriter used. This 
cannot be done, of course, in offices 
where different makes of machines 
have been equipped with identical 
type faces so that work prepared in 
several sections can subsequently be 
put together without obvious differ- 
ences in type faces becoming appar- 
ent. But, in a large office using several 
different makes of machines the ex- 
aminer can effectively simplify the 
sampling process by his preliminary 
identification. 

In cases involving the erasure and 
alteration of documents, comparison 
with known material may not be nec- 
essary. Instead, visual, photographic, 
or chemical examination is used to de- 
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termine whether changes have been 
made, and, if so, what exactly has 
been erased. 

A look at some actual cases may il- 
lustrate just how the document exam- 
iner approaches these problems. 


Handwriting and Handlettering 


A department store discovered that 
a large number of gift certificates had 
been redeemed for cash over a period 
of several months. When investigation 
disclosed that a whole book of certif- 
icates was missing, thus putting sev- 
eral cashiers under suspicion, the 
firm’s legal officer suggested calling in 
a handwriting examiner to identify 
the guilty person. Handwriting and 
lettering specimens of the suspected 
employees were collected and given to 
the examiner, along with the ques- 
tionable certificates. 

When he studied the certificates, the 
examiner found clear evidence of an 
attempt to disguise the handwriting. 
Both the face of the certificates and 
certain endorsements were written in 
a disguised hand. However, some sec- 
tions of the documents had the quali- 
ties of natural handwriting—the fraud 
had been going on for several months, 
and it is difficult to maintain a dis- 
guised handwriting over a period of 
time. In addition, some certificates 
were lettered instead of being hand- 
written.? No attempt had been made 


* J. L. Harris, in “Disguised Handwriting,” Jour- 
nal of Criminal Law, Criminology, and Police 
Science, Vol. 43, No. 5 (Jan.-Feb., 1953), pp. 
685-689, discusses an experiment in disguised 
handwriting, using 100 university students as 
subjects, which showed that handlettering is one 
of the most common forms of disguise. 





Questionable 
Certificates 


A > 
YO 


ee 
G 
hh 


mM 


Employee's 
Specimen 


A 
YO 


< © 
& 


hh 


ym 
WL lye 


S S/S S 


The writing habits common to the suspected 
gift certificates and an employee's known 
lettering are illustrated here. All lettering con- 
tains individual designs and was rapidly and 
continuously written—only the A required two 
separate strokes. Note the initial downstrokes 
on the A, D, M, and N. These and many other 
individual similarities established definitely 
that this particular employee had written the 
fraudulent gift certificates. 














to disguise the lettering, however, be- 
cause the writer had been under the 
common delusion that handlettering 
cannot be identified and therefore did 
not bother to disguise it. One cashier 
was positively identified by means of 
the lettering and the undisguised 
handwriting on the certificates and, 
on being confronted with these find- 
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ings, admitted the fraud. Some sam- 
ples of the two sets of writing are 
shown in the accompanying exhibit. 


Typewritten Anonymous Letters 


In another case, a large law office 
was plagued by a series of anonymous 
letters. Two employees and members 
of their families, as well as several of 
the partners, had received letters 
spreading malicious and totally un- 
founded gossip about the two em- 
ployees. After the letters kept coming 
one after another for several months, 
it was deemed advisable to find out 
whether they were originating in the 
office itself. The examiner’s prelimi- 
nary study revealed that the letters 
had been written on several different 
typewriters, all of them office models, 
not portables. A check was then made 
of all the typewriters in the law of- 
fice but it was found that none of them 
had been used to type the letters in 
question. This was proof that the 
source of the gossip was outside the 
firm itself and that no friction among 
the employees was involved. The in- 
vestigation, therefore, was closed, and 
the letters soon died down almost as 
mysteriouly as they had begun. 

In a second office, several employees 
and key executives were pestered by a 
series of anonymous letters dealing 
with the alleged indiscretions of an 
executive and a secretary. Investiga- 
tion showed that the allegations were 
groundless, but since the letters con- 
tinued to arrive, it became essential to 
find the writer. A number of type- 
writers were examined, and the par- 
ticular machine on which the letters 
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had been written was finally identi- 
fied. All but one employee who, be- 
fore the investigation had seemed al- 
most beyond suspicion, were thus ab- 
solved. An appropriate investigation 
of and interview with the guilty em- 
ployee closed the case. 


Erasures 


The alteration of accounting rec- 
ords is a common fraud. A typical 
case was that of a bank employee who 
erased and changed the cash received 
figures on a deposit slip and pocketed 
the difference. The bank, desiring to 
verify the claims of the depositor and 
to determine definitely whether the 
employee was dishonest, submitted 
the deposit slip to a document exam- 
iner for study. The various amounts 
which had been changed were deci- 
phered by means of infrared photog- 
raphy—a means of recording reflected, 
invisible radiation that is extremely 
useful in deciphering erased pencil 
writing.® Confronted with this posi- 
tive proof of his guilt, the employee 
confessed. 

In another instance, a salesman in 
a large corporation sent in an order 
form which he claimed had been ob- 
tained through his efforts and was 
written to his attention. The form was 
typewritten. The document examin- 
er’s study revealed that (1) the sales- 
man’s name had not been placed on 
the document by continuous typewrit- 
ing, since it failed to align properly 


* See the author’s article, “Photographic Methods 
for Deciphering Erased Pencil Writing,” Inter- 
national Criminal Police Review, No. 85 (Feb., 
1955), pp. 47-50, and his book, op. cit., Chapter 
4. 
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with the material above and below it; 
(2) the place where his name ap- 
peared showed definite evidence of an 
erasure; and (3) his name had been 
typed on a different machine from 
the one used to write the rest of the 
order form. In the light of this clear 
evidence of a fraudulent claim, the 
company took appropriate action. 

In any business, large or small, prob- 
lems calling for the services of a docu- 
ment examiner can arise. Some may be 
no more serious than the name-calling 
lettering that was scribbled on the 
washroom door of a small manufac- 


that he had the door removed and ob- 
tained specimens of the lettering of all 
his employees to ascertain who was 
guilty.) Others may be far-reaching in 
their effects. Even where no actual 
loss of money or material is involved, 
the integrity of some employees may 
be under question and the morale of 
the entire organization may even be 
at stake. To correct such situations, it 
becomes essential to find out just who 
is at the bottom of the affair. The 
company cannot discharge a suspected 
employee, however, without positive 
proof of his guilt. It is in establishing 


this proof that the document examiner 
can play a significant role. 


turing plant. (In this instance, how- 
ever, the employer was so incensed 


Grants for Management Research—A New Program 


THE ACADEMY OF MANAGEMENT, a professional association in the field of business 
education, is pleased to announce a new program of management research grants 
to be undertaken with the cooperation and support of the American Management 
Association. The Research and Publications Committee of the Academy of Manage- 
ment invites the submission of management research projects, in accordance with 
the following procedure: 

(1) Proposals may be submitted by any full-time faculty member of a department, 
school, or college of business administration, or of a department or college in fields 
related to management. Applicants need not be members of the Academy. 

(2) The Committee will examine the proposals received and recommend to AMA 
those which most merit support. AMA will then grant funds in support of the 
projects it will select from those recommended. The total of these awards for 1959 
is expected to be approximately $5,000. 

(3) A proposal should state the specific nature of the research work being under- 
taken, explain why it is needed, relate the proposed work to previous work in the 
same area, and specify the nature of the results which are expected. The proposal 
should include an estimate of costs together with suitable explanation, an approxi- 
mate time budget, and the estimated date of completion. 

(4) A letter of endorsement by the applicant’s department head, indicating the 
applicant’s general capacity to complete his project, and the amount and nature 
of departmental support, should accompany each proposal. The deadline for submit- 
ting proposals is April 30, 1959. Before submitting a proposal, applicants are re- 
quested to write for full details to D. E. McFarland, Chairman, Research and 
Publications Committee, Academy of Management, c/o Department of Personnel 
and Production Administration, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 











1959 Directory of Local 


Personnel and Training Groups 
A Supplementary List 


The following additional listings include some corrections that were received too 
late for publication in AMA’s Directory of Local Personnel and Training Groups, 
which appeared im the January, 1959, issue of PERSONNEL. 


Personnel Women’s Group of Los Angeles. President, Miss Mary Munn, Personnel Repre- 
sentative, Automobile Club of Southern California, 2601 S. Figueroa, Los Angeles 7, 
Calif.; Recording Secretary, Lois Wilen; Treasurer, Maurine Stephens; Membership 
Chairman, Yvonne Bertram; Program and Publicity Chairman, Mary Kerr. Meets 
monthly. 


Industrial Relations Association of Decatur. President, John Homan; Vice President, Roy 
Shay; Secretary, Thomas L. Harding, Mueller Co., 512 W. Cerro Gordo, Decatur, IIl.; 
Treasurer, Fred Kuny. Meets monthly. 


Greater LaFayette Personnel Association. President, Joe Mooney; Vice President, George 
Burgess; Secretary, Leo Van Camp, Personnel Manager, Rostone Corp., Lafayette, Ind. 
Meets monthly. 


Personnel Managers Committee, Manufacturers Bureau, Cedar Rapids Chamber of Com- 
merce. Chairman, William Rogers; Vice Chairman, William Dowd; Program Chairman, 
Marion Jones; Secretary-Treasurer, Jane Zuidema, Assistant Personnel Director, Iowa 
National Mutual Insurance Co., 518 Second Ave., S.E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Meets bi- 
monthly. 


Kentucky Chapter, ASTD. President, Chilton Castle; Vice President, Charles Hocher; 
Secretary, George Heffner, 2916 Beaumont Rd., Louisville 5, Ky.; Treasurer, Donald E. 
Backherms. Meets monthly. Training Topics. 


Battle Creek Personnel Association. President, Charles Jarchow; Secretary-Treasurer, A. S. 
Krauchunas, Employment Manager, Eaton Manufacturing Co., Aircraft Division, Ave. 
C, Battle Creek, Mich. Meets monthly. 


Twin Cities Personnel Managers Association. President, Richard W. Lamberton; Vice 
President, Merlin C. Landberg; Secretary, Mrs. Joanne Rawlings, c/o Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Ass’n., 1667 N. Snelling Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; Treasurer, Perrie C. 
Boliou. Meets monthly. 


International Association of Personnel Women. President, Doris E. Price; Vice President, 
Thelma D. Haven; Corresponding Secretary, Betty Vortman, c/o Albuquerque National 
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Bank, P. O. Box 1344, Albuquerque, N. M.; Recording Secretary, Annette M. Grosse; 
Treasurer, Hulda G. Lawrence. Meets annually. Program Pointers. 


Westchester Personnel Management Association. President, William Lapchick; Vice Presi- 
dent, Bryan J. MacDonald; Secretary, William Carroll; Treasurer, James Rice; Advisory 
Consultant, James Hunter, 1121 N. Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 


Akron Area Chapter, ASPA. President, Paul Jacobs; Vice President, W. J. McLarty; Secre- 
tary, Betsy J. Frost, Personnel Manager, National Rubber Machinery Co., 47 W. Exchange 
St., Akron 8, Ohio; Treasurer, Robert T. Jarmusch. Meets monthly. 


Middletown Personnel Association. President, Herbert C. Phelan; Vice President, Donald 
Maley; Secretary-Treasurer, Paul T. Zenzinger, Sorg Paper Co., 901 Manchester Ave., 
Middletown, Ohio. Meets monthly. 


Stark County Personnel Association, Canton Chamber of Commerce, 229 Wells Ave., N.W., 
Canton 2, Ohio. President, Blair C. Woodside; Vice President, John F. Markel; Secretary, 
N. P. Faulkner; Treasurer, Robert C. Parks. Meets monthly. Bulletin. 


Toledo Personnel Managers Association, 1501 Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio. President, Norman 
Sattler; Vice Presidents, Ronald Smith and James McGee; Secretary-Treasurer, Harry J. 
Baumker. Meets monthly. 


Oklahoma City Personnel Association, 200 Skirvin Tower, Oklahoma City 2, Okla. Chair- 
man, E. T. G. Harrison; Vice Chairman, Cecil Pirrong; Secretary-Treasurer, Jack W. 
Byler. Meets monthly. Directory. 


Management-Personnel Group, Manufacturers Association of Berks County, 121 N. 8th 
St., Reading, Penna. Chairman, Herman E. Berstler; Vice Chairman, Fred M. Howard; 
Secretary, W. William Carson, Jr. Meets monthly. 


Dallas Personnel Association. President, Charles Rounsaville; Vice Presidents, William F. 
Pope, Jr., William C. DeLee, Grady O. Wheeler, and Robert W. Ellis; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. Helena K. Robb, Station A, Box 4185, Dallas, Tex. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 


Southeast Texas Chapter, ASTD. President, Arthur J. Rutrougli; Vice President, Hylton 
O. Webb; Secretary, Jesse E. James, Shell Oil Co., Box 2099, Houston 1, Tex.; Treasurer, 
Harold Adams. Meets monthly. 


Personnel and Industrial Relations Association, Inc., 731 S. Spring St. Los Angeles 14, 
Calif. President, William E. Lee; Vice President, Carl Kaiser; Secretary, Clarence Eliason; 
Treasurer, Jack Edwards. Meets monthly. P/RAscope. 


Santa Barbara Personnel Managers Association, P.O. Box 786, Santa Barbara, Calif. Chair- 
man, Stanley M. Herman; Vice Chairman, Charles W. Eliason; Secretary, N. Lucille 
Rogers; Treasurer, Howard F. Trotter. Meets monthly. 
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Tue AppraisaL INTERVIEW: Objectives, 
Methods and Skills. By Norman R. F. 
Maier. John Wiley & Sons, New York, 
1958. 246 pages. $5.95. 


Reviewed by Walter R. Mahler* 


In the October issue of THe Manace- 
MENT Review, Robert K. Stolz offered a 
provocative survey of where management 
development stands today. Of several 
hard-core problems, he pointed out, the 
most important is the appraisal inter- 
view: 

Executives in charge of management de- 

velopment in company after company 

point to the interview that the manager 
holds with the subordinate after the ap- 
praisal as the principal weak spot in their 
program. In almost all companies sur- 
veyed, management development special- 
ists deplore the failure of operating 

managers to follow up the appraisal im- 

mediately with effective and constructive 

appraisal interviews with their men. 

Certainly, there is no denying that the 
appraisal interview is a thorny, frus- 
trating problem and that anyone with 
practical ideas or partial solutions for it 
is likely to find a wide audience. It is to 
be expected, therefore, that many man- 
agers, and directors of management 
development programs will read The Ap- 
praisal Interview to see what help it pro- 
vides for their problems in this area. 

What contribution does Maier’s book 


*President, Mahler Associates, New York City. 
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make toward the problem of obtaining 
more effective appraisal interviews? In 
endeavoring to answer this question, I 
find myself in the position of the execu- 
tive who has appraised and now must 
“tell.” Dr. Maier’s book contends that 
the telling method arouses defensive re- 
actions and it is quite possible that this 
review may do the same thing. Neverthe- 
less, I am forced to conclude that while 
the book represents an important contri- 
bution to the field of counseling, this 
contribution has little or nothing to do 
with the appraisal interview. 

Dr. Maier discusses three methods of 
appraisal interviewing: (1) the “Tell and 
Sell” method which requires the super- 
visor to tell the employee how he is 
doing, get his acceptance of the appraisal, 
and get him to follow an improvement 
plan; (2) the “Tell and Listen” method 
which requires the supervisor to com- 
municate his evaluation and then give 
the subordinate a chance to respond or 
react to it; and (3) the problem-solving 
method—which I personally consider to 
be outside the realm of appraisal in- 
terviewing altogether. 

Actually, the book is an account of 
the author’s endeavors to train executives 
to conduct appraisal interviews. In effect, 
having found the “Tell and Sell” meth- 
od wanting, and the “Tell and Listen” 
method somewhat better, but still not 
satisfactory, he turns his back on ap- 
praisals and appraisal interviews alto- 





gether and recommends that managers 
conduct problem-solving interviews in- 
stead. He advises managers to do this 
first and to fall back on appraisal inter- 
views only if it is really necessary. 

Here then is the real contribution— 
the suggestion that attention be focused 
on improving informal, unscheduled, on- 
the-job coaching or counseling. It may 
well be that such efforts will be more 
productive of actual improved perform- 
ance than the time now spent on formal 
interviews and appraisals. 

A reader can quickly get at the real 
meat of the book by reading Chapter 
10, “The Problem Solving Interview and 
Executive Development;” Chapters 5 and 
16, which provide verbatim accounts of 
actual problem-solving interviews; and 
Chapter 11, “Improving Superior-Subor- 
dinate Relations.” These chapters are so 
provocative that it is to be hoped that the 
author will devote his next book to the 
basic question of how a manager can 
become more effective as a problem solv- 
er. 

Having described the interview meth- 
ods, Dr. Maier begins his narration in 
earnest. The reader is provided with 
practically verbatim accounts of six role- 
playing sessions. In these sessions, the 
same problem is dealt with by the three 
methods. Interpretive comments are fre- 
quently given—some representing pure 
flights of fancy. Evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of the interviews is based on such 
factors as the time supervisors and subor- 
dinates spent talking, the immediate re- 
actions of the participants in terms of 
the “pleasantness” of the experience, and 
the observations of an unidentified au- 
dience. To me, however, these “criteria” 
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seem to be so indefinable that they do 
not provide a basis for making a valid 
comparison of the three methods. 

It is clear that Dr. Maier himself pre- 
fers the problem-solving approach. While 
he does not reject the two “telling” 
methods out of hand, he certainly damns 
them with faint praise. The reader is 
thus left in an extremely awkward posi- 
tion. He is led to consider two appraisal 
interview methods which are subsequent- 
ly found to be wanting. He is then intro- 
duced to a problem-solving approach 
which has nothing to do with appraisals 
or appraisal interviews. 

Personally, I refuse to accept this 
either-or position. Management develop- 
ment is too complex a process for us to 
restrict ourselves at this stage of the 
game to any one approach. While more 
and better problem-solving interviews 
are certainly needed, this does not obviate 
our necessity for more and better ap- 
praisals and appraisal interviews. We 
should not reject these techniques merely 
because we have so far encountered dif- 
ficulty in carrying them out effectively. 

Those who will benefit most from 
reading this book are likely to be the 
ones responsible for the design of man- 
agement development programs. It 
should stimulate them to think through 
the basic problems that still make the 
appraisal interview a major stumbling 
block in securing effective development 
programs. Many will find in the prob- 
lem-solving material a basis for stimulat- 
ing better on-the-job coaching and 
counseling. In fact, Chapter 10, “The 
Problem Solving Interview and Executive 
Development” is worth the price of the 
book in itself in terms of its implications 
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for improving management development 
in general. 

This book reflects many years of effort 
in training managers in interviewing. 
But since the author himself says that 
training for skill development requires 
“practice that cannot be learned from 
reading and listening to lectures,” it is 
to be regretted that he did not include a 
chapter on this vital problem of effective 
interview training in his book. 

In general then, The Appraisal Inter- 
view is a book which the administrator 
of management development programs 
will find well worth reading, though it 
may not help him much with the specific 
problem of improving appraisal inter- 
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viewing in his organization. On the other 
hand, he will find the book to be a valu- 
able aid in stimulating improved coach- 
ing and counseling through problem- 
solving interviews. 

This reviewer is inclined to agree with 
Dr. Maier when he says, “Perhaps the 
book’s major contribution lies not so 
much in the separation of objectives, 
methods and skills [of appraisal inter- 
viewing] as in the isolation of some 
principles of problem solving.” Although 
these principles, he goes on to say, were 
initially designed to meet some of the 
difficulties encountered in appraisal inter- 
viewing, it is clear that they have a much 
broader application. 


Briefer Book Notes 


(Please order books directly from publishers) 


Appresses ON INpustriAL Retations: Bulletin No. 26. Bureau of Industrial Rela- 
tions, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1958. 294 pages. $4.50. A 
collection of papers, presented at the conferences organized by the University of 
Michigan’s Bureau of Industrial Relations during 1957-58. About two-thirds of them 
focus on the qualifications and activities of managers and supervisors. Other topics 
covered are labor gains in recent years, management’s responsibilities in collective 
bargaining, current trends in the labor movement, and the McClellan Committee 
hearings. 


Business Poticy AND Procepure Manuats: Their Purposes, Benefits and Require- 
ments. By Russell H. Ewing. National Institute of Leadership, 3259 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles 5, Calif., 1958. 15 pages, mimeo. $1.00. This compilation might serve 
as a checklist for companies setting up a policy manual or reviewing their present 
program. A useful bibliography of publications on policies and procedures is 
appended. 


Operatinc Unper Feperat Lasor Retations Law. Commerce Clearing House, Chi- 
cago, Ill., 1958. 84 pages. $2.00. This explanation of the Taft-Hartley Law as it 
applies to labor and management describes its aims, coverage, and administration. 
Two chapters are devoted to the questions of employee representation and what 
constitutes unfair labor practices. 
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PRocEEDINGS OF THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL PERSONNEL INstiTUTE, May 8, 1958. Edited 
by The Bureau of Business Research, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
1958. 85 pages. Gratis. These proceedings of a meeting sponsored by The Ohio 
State University in cooperation with 17 state personnel associations cover human 
relations, labor-management relations, wage practices, the contributions of the psy- 
chologist to personnel practices, and the communication of a philosophy of personnel 
management. 


Dictionary oF PERSONNEL AND INpuUsTRIAL Retations. By Esther R. Becker. Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., New York, 1958. 366 pages. $10.00. Contains some 3,000 entries 
and cross-references covering such subjects as industrial relations practices, manage- 
ment techniques, and training trends. Included in the definitions are lists of per- 
sonnel and industrial relations associations, the publications in the industrial relations 
field, and colleges and universities conducting personnel and labor relations research 
and offering courses in those areas. 


Tue CHALLENGE oF Emptoyee SHAREHOLDING: How to Close the Gap Between Capi- 
tal and Labour. By George Copeman. Business Publications, Ltd., Mercury House, 
109-119 Waterloo Rd., London, S.E. 1, 1958. 200 pages. 18/-. Arguing that the rela- 
tionship between top management and workers can be fundamentally improved by 
encouraging the spread of employee stockholding, the author describes and analyzes 
the experience of 50 existing employee shareholding plans in England and the USA, 
dividing them into 10 basic types. The final chapter offers some pointers on how to 
select and introduce the type of plan best suited to a company’s individual situation. 


Ancet’s Nationa Directory oF Personne Manacers: Fourth Edition. Compiled 
by Juvenal L. Angel. World Trade Academy Press, Inc., New York, 1958. 343 pages. 
$20.00. This latest edition lists more than 9,000 companies, showing the names of 
their presidents, industrial relations directors, personnel managers, technical per- 
sonnel managers, and other personnel executives. The listings are arranged geographi- 
cally and alphabetically and are also numbered to provide easy cross-reference. 


OccupaTionaL Literature: An Annotated Bibliography; 1958 Edition. By Gertrude 
Forrester. H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 1958. 603 pages. $6.50. First published 
in 1946, this latest edition has been expanded to include approximately 3,000 pam- 
phlets and 900 books, as well as references to material in books, pamphlets, textbooks, 
charts, posters, and graphic aids. 


Dictionary oF Laspor-MANAGEMENT Rexations: Parts ]-VI. By Harold S. Roberts. 
Industrial Relations Center, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii, 1957, 1958. 
50 cents each part. This dictionary, which is being published in sections of ap- 
proximately 50 pages apiece, is an attempt to provide a simple yet reasonably 
accurate explanation of terms and phrases currently used in the field of labor man- 
agement relations. When completed, it will contain more than 10,000 items and 
over 50,000 references. The first six parts include all entries under A through H, 
and orders may be placed now for subsequent parts as they appear. An excellent 
reference book that should meet a definite need not only among industrial rela- 
tions practitioners but also in all echelons of management. 
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who’s who 


| in this issue 


AS MAY READILY be deduced from “Man- 
agement Development at the Crossroads” 
(page 8), Erwin K. Taylor is no “sow’s 
ear” psychologist and in fact very firmly 
aligns himself with the hard-headed 
branch of his profession. If there is one 
thing he cannot abide, it is a theory that 
cannot be put to the test of reality. 
Holder of a Ph.D. in industrial psychol- 
ogy from Northwestern University, Dr. 
Taylor combines the rigorous approach 
of the trained researcher with the practi- 
cality gained from wide experience in per- 
sonnel work in industry and the govern- 
ment. Before heading the Personnel 
Research and Development Corporation 
of Cleveland, Ohio, he was variously a 
salesman, personnel manager, university 
professor, and research director. In 1947, 
he helped found that excellent journal of 
applied research, Personnel Psychology, 
which he continued to edit until a few 
months ago, when the pressure of other 
work intervened. Over the years he has 
contributed a number of articles to Per- 
SONNEL, as well as to many other profes- 
sional journals. 


A railroader from way back, Joseph 
F. Tripician, author of “Appraisal in Ac- 
tion” (page 24), was appointed Manager, 
Salary Administration, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad three years ago. Previ- 
ously, following a period in the Presi- 
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dent’s office, he had been Assistant 
Secretary of the company. His 40 years 
in railroading have been about equally 
divided between line and staff jobs. In his 
present post, he has set up a salary range 
structure for the Pennsy’s 4,000 super- 
visory positions—a task that has included 
drawing up job descriptions for each posi- 
tion, the establishment of a merit increase 
plan, and the installation of a compre- 
hensive personnel records system. The 
supervisory appraisal program he de- 
scribes in his article formed part of his 
assignment for improving managerial 
performance. 


When last heard from, Carl E. Greg- 
ory, whose article “What is Morale?” 
appears on page 32, was about to take off 
on a tour of U.S.S.R. and European re- 
search centers to study the factors ac- 
counting for the creativity of scientific 
personnel. Though he won’t be returning 
until next September, we shall be keeping 
tabs on Dr. Gregory in the hope that his 
investigations behind the Iron Curtain 
may throw some light on why the Rus- 
sians seem to be able to shoot farther and 
faster into outer space than anyone else. 
Now Professor of Industrial Engineering 
and Personnel Management at Long 
Beach State College, and President of 
Creative Research, an applied research 
organization, Dr. Gregory seems to have 





started out as a newspaperman—at all 
events, he once owned and ran a success- 
ful newspaper in Alaska. During World 
War II, he was in charge of war produc- 
tion training in Seattle, with 42 training 
centers and 350 instructors under his di- 
rection. Before joining the faculty of 
Long Beach State College he was, from 
1946 to 1951, Professor of Social Science 
at New York University’s College of 
Engineering. 


“Further Light on the Executive Per- 
sonality” (page 42) presents us with the 
ticklish problem of compressing biograph- 
ical information about four authors 


within the space of one small paragraph. 
However, it must be confessed that our 
task is somewhat simplified by the be- 
lated discovery that details on two mem- 
bers of this quartet are sparse to the point 


of invisibility. Anyhow, to take them in 
strict alphabetical order, Ludwig Hutt- 
ner is presently Manager of the Minne- 
apolis office of Stevens, Thurow and As- 
sociates, Inc. Before joining that organ- 
ization, he held the post of Manager, 
Personnel Research and Manpower De- 
velopment, at Pillsbury Mills. Mr. Hutt- 
ner, a Viennese by birth, came to this 
country in 1937 and holds degrees in 
sociology and industrial psychology from 
CCNY and the University of Tennessee. 
He started his professional career as an 
associate of Richardson, Bellows, Henry 
& Company. Continuing with Seymour 
Levy, though we have no information 
on his earlier career, we feel confident in 
describing it as distinguished in view of 
the fact that Dr. Levy currently holds the 
position of Director of Personnel Re- 
search and Manpower Development at 
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The Pillsbury Company. Of Ephraim 
Rosen, with whom, as the author of the 
forerunner to the present article, we dealt 
at some length in our last issue, we need 
say no more than that he is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University of 
Minnesota. This brings us by leaps and 
bounds to Murray Stopol, about whom 
we also negligently failed to inquire. Dr. 
Stopol is Chief Clinical Psychologist at 
the Hamm Memorial Psychiatric Clinic, 
of St. Paul, Minn. and we presume that 
he, too, didn’t get there without acquir- 
ing some impressive qualifications along 
the way. 


George S. Odiorne, whose article, “Of 
Productivity and the Personnel Depart- 
ment,” appears on page 51, is so frequent 
a contributor to PersonneEL that we find 
ourselves hard put to it to say anything 
about him that we have not said several 
times before. Anyway, to recapitulate, be- 
fore taking up his present post as Assist- 
ant Director, Personnel Administration, 
at General Mills, Mr. (or maybe out 
there they call him Dr.) Odiorne was 
Manager of AMA’s Personnel Division. 
George, as he is more fondly remembered 
around AMA, was previously on the fac- 
ulty of Rutgers University, and before 
that was a manager at Continental Can 
for 10 years. He has a Ph.D. from New 
York University and besides being the 
author of numerous articles has co-au- 


thored several books. 


During the past few years we have had 
the pleasure of publishing several articles 
by Frank J. Jasinski and we are happy 
to welcome him back with his latest con- 
tribution, “The Dynamics of Organiza- 
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tional Behavior” (page 60). Dr. Jasinski, 
an anthropologist of somewhat uncom- 
mon mold who resisted the lure of Poly- 
nesia, or some such far-flung native 
habitat, to study the status and role of 
assembly-line foremen in New Jersey, ob- 
tained his Ph.D. at Yale. He is currently 
a Research Associate at the Yale Tech- 
nology Project and Lecturer in the De- 
partment of Industrial Administration. 


John Quinn, author of “Emotional 
Aspects of Training Discussion Leaders” 
(page 68), is Director of the Management 
Development Seminar run by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s Industrial Relations 
Center—a nine-month course of ad- 
vanced education and development for 
executives at the middle and upper mana- 
gerial levels. During his six years with 
the IRC, Mr. Quinn has been mostly 
occupied in organizing and implementing 
management development programs in 
the Center’s member companies. He is a 
graduate of Loyola University and holds 
an M.B.A. from the School of Business, 
University of Chicago. 


Presently Manager, Employee Benefits, 
at Socony Mobil Oil Company, Inc., 
Robert S. Lane, who contributes “Em- 
ployee Relations and the Benefit Plans 
Disclosure Act” (page 78) to this issue, 
is by training a lawyer and a member of 
the New York Bar. He received his A.B. 
at Colgate and his LL.B. at Fordham 
University Law School. He joined Socony 
Mobil in 1949 as a special assistant to the 
Treasurer, in which capacity he was con- 
cerned with the financial and adminis- 
trative management of the company’s em- 
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ployee benefit programs. Before joining 
Socony Mobil, Mr. Lane was an attorney 
for the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


Few, if any, contributors that we can 
think of in recent years have furnished 
more picturesque biographical informa- 
tion about themselves than Ordway 
Hilton, author of “Employee Dishon- 
esty: How the Document Examiner Can 
Help” (page 82). Mr. Hilton, who has 
just been installed as President of the 
American Academy of Forensic Sciences, 
a somewhat alarming association of path- 
ologists, toxicologists, police laboratory 
technicians, immunologists, psychiatrists, 
et al., has been a licensed examiner of 
questioned documents (handwriting ex- 
pert, to you) for the past 20 years. He 
started his professional career with the 
Chicago Police Laboratory and _ later 
served with Naval Intelligence in World 
War II. Among the cases in which he has 
been called upon as an expert witness was 
the famous claim against Irving Berlin 
for plagiarism, where his testimony that 
a certain envelope had been opened and 
resealed helped to establish that the songs 
from Call Me Madam had sprung un- 
aided from the composer’s fertile brain. 
He was also instrumental in establishing 
the guilt of the robbers in the Reader's 
Digest hold-up trial a few years back (on 
that occasion, he was able to prove that 
a minute scrap of paper had been torn 
from one of the magazine’s subscription 
cards). Mr. Hilton, who carries on his 
practice in New York City, is the author 
of many articles on his specialty, as well 
as a standard text, Scientific Examination 
of Questioned Documents. 





Important books for personnel executives 


THE PERSONNEL FUNCTION: A PROGRESS REPORT 


Solutions to broad problems in personnel administration. This publication 
includes recent data on compensation, appraisal, labor-management rela- 
tions, “problem” employees, etc. Executives of Bell Aircraft Corporation, 
General Electric Company, and other organizations, deal with these and 
related subjects in the light of actual company experience. 


MaNnaGEMENT REPoRT 24 $3.75/AMA members: $2.50 


APPRAISING EXECUTIVE PERFORMANCE by Carl Heyel 


How to size up your subordinates realistically. The first in a series of au- 
thoritative AMA handbooks for operating executives, this book deals with 
executive appraisal in practical terms. Mr. Heyel describes: how to set up 
yardsticks for measuring performance, how to judge specific managerial skills, 
and how to explore attitudes, motives, and job understanding. 


$4.50/AMA members: $3.00 


DEFINING THE MANAGER’S JOB: The AMA Manual of 
Position Descriptions 


How to define the functions and responsibilities of your managers. Based on 
an AMA survey of 140 companies, this Research Study reproduces approxi- 
mately 150 actual descriptions of positions on all managerial levels. It 
reports on their style, content, and language. This publication also explains 
how to create an effective description program, and how to prepare position 
descriptions. 


RESEARCH Stupy 33 $9.00/AMA members: $6.00 


PROBLEMS AND PRACTICES IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


New approaches to specific problem areas in industrial relations: human re- 
lations, wage and salary administration, labor-management questions, college 
recruiting, etc. Executives of Mead Johnson & Company review their planned 
program of employee development. 


MANAGEMENT REporT 16 $3.75/AMA members: $2.50 


PEOPLE AT WORK: 
THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN MODERN BUSINESS 


How leading companies are making practical applications of recent develop- 
ments in employee selection, training, and supervision. Representatives of 
over twenty leading companies show how increased emphasis on the indi- 
vidual’s role in the company has resulted in better union-management co- 
operation, more effective use of engineering and technical personnel, and 
sounder wage and salary policies. 
MANAGEMENT Report 1 $5.25/AMA members: $3.50 
Order from DEPARTMENT PM, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, INC., 1515 Broadway, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


AMA will normal e and handling charges on all orders accompanied 
en cade Galas aie Uae deal Ge dee nied by remittance. Orders of $5. 
valess nce, will be bil _—e end handling charges. Add 


enlace taw for orders PY delivered in New York 


from the AMA Management Bookshelf 
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